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“The one Idea which History exhibits 


endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and, by setting 


as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 


aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
ef our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week 
Pn A 
E scarcely remember a year in which the 
Budget has passed off with less sensation. 
There are various reasons. In the first place, the 
public had pretty well made up its mind to the 
general character of the Budget ; nobody expected 
a remission of taxes, everybody expected that the 
Cuancettor or tHe Excursquer would want 
more money and a further loan. Next, there is 
no question which particularly agitates men’s 
minds at the present moment, although there is 
some anxiety to know what is to follow on the 
present equivocal arrangement of the peace, 
Men, therefore, are thinking much more of the 
statesmanship than of the pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and the industrious classes, who might, 
perhaps, express decided opinions upon both sec- 
tions of the subject, at present abstain, strangely 
if not ominously, from active part in political 
affairs. 

Sir Gzorae Cornewatt Lewis is praised for 
the clearness with which he has laid our position 
before us. It is not worse than we expected ; 
‘rather better. Peace was concluded on the 30th 
‘of April; but we had a great army in the 
Crimea, we had an immense fleet at sea, we 
have a vast labour to perform in transferring our 
forces home, and the expenditure for the current 

year will nearly equal the expenditure of last 

year. It will be much less than the Government 
had originally calculated, for, if the war had con- 
tinued, we should have had to face an increased 
expenditure. As it is, we shall have to pay 

nearly 77,500,000/. How is this to be met? By 
the continuance of the war taxes on tea, coffee, 
sugar, and malt, and by the help of a double in- 
come tax, the revenue will amount to 67,157,000/., 
which brings us so far towards the expenditure, but 
leaves 10,350,000/. unprovided for. Sir Grorce 
‘Lewis has in hand a balance of the last loan, 
1,500,000/., and he has just contracted a new loan 
On exceedingly favourable terins, 5,000,000/. This 
Pedtices the deficiency by 6,500,000/., leaving how- 
ever nearly 4,000,000/. of deficiency. Sir Georcr 
Lewis is sure that he shall want half of that sum, 
but he would set down the other half as a “ mar- 
gin” to cover unforeseen contingencies, and any 
amount that may be necessary will be met by 
bills, During the current financial 

year, therefore, the borrowing will amount to 

Rearly 10,000,000/.—just the amount of the defi- 
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ciency. Sir Gsorce Lewis believes himself to 
have arrived at an accurate knowledge of the 
amount which the war will have cost us from first 
to last, and he reckons it at 77,600,0007. We 
doubt much whether Sir, Georges, or any other 
man, can really undertake to give so definite an 
account of the cost of the war; but undoubtedly 
the public expected that it would need mor 
money to fit out a complete army and +, place 
upon the waters so magnificent * jjeet as that 
which has been lately revie~yed. On the whole, 
therefore, the public *3 rather glad to get off so 
easily. The Cuancettor oF THE ExcuErquer 
tells us that two-thirds of this sum will have been 
met by the end of the present year, and that the 
remaining third will be paid off within sixteen 
years by an annual instalment out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund ; so that at thé end of sixteen years, | 
the debt on account of the present war will be | 
absolutely extinguished. 

The Budget gave rise to little remark, and to 
almost none of a direct or official character. A 
few words were said in favour of terminable annui- 
ties as a better mode of obtaining loans, and un- 
questionably it is a better mode. Something, 
also, might have been said in favour of an open 
loan instead of a loan by contract; yet everyone 
felt that the business of the present session is to 
wind up a closing account and not to conclude 
the finance of war upon any new pattern. 

The eloquence of the Exchequer, in fact, is de- 
rived from the circumstances of the day. No- 
thing has been set down in the Budget which we 
are not clearly and in right called upon to pay; 
while we have so much outgoing of cash to meet, 
we are not inclined to make any experiments in 
financial reforms; and we get over the present 
difficulties so smoothly, that everybody is in good 
humour with the ostensible finance minister. The 
whole proceedings of the new loan were a great 
encouragement and support. The City accepted 
the Downing-street terms almost without question, 
Baron Lionet pre Roruscnitp, who was left 
in occupation of the post of spokesman, came 
with deposits of 4,000,000/. in his hands, offering 
to take the loan in Three per Cent. Consols at a 
price alittle above 92}; but as soon as Sir GroneGE 
Lewis offered at 93, the offer was accepted. 

The payment of the second instalment of the 
Sardinian Loan, which formed part of the year's 
expenditure, furnished the peg for what was in 
fact a distinct debate between two persons, Mr. 





demanded some explanation, how it iv a iy 
are at once supporting Austria om Sardinia, en- 
tering into a tripartite at to share the govern- 


ment of Italy with * ' : 
alliance with pe pegs sr beet 

a ia, which is endeavouring to 
oust Avevria from Italy? Mr. Diseazt’s asser- 
He's, said Lord Patmersron, are not. founded 6n 
fact, and they have no resemblance to truth, We 
are not supporting Sardinia in any aggressive 
policy in other states, and we have done nothing 
to guarantee the territories of Austria. He thus 
turned the easy laugh of the House at this in- 
sinuation that the right honourable gentler 
had told a falsehood; and yet the ic under- 
stand the facts very nearly as Mr.  de- 
seribed them. However ae er may view the 
present situation, the fact is our Government 
is supporting Austria, and it is at the same time 
supporting Sardinia—the Sardinian Government 
intending to bring together the different provinces 
of Italy, and to drive back “the Stranger” fum 
exercising any military or other form of tyranny 
beyond his own frontiers. ‘There is a report in 
Paris that the Austrian Government has so far 
fallen in with the tripartite arrangements, as to 
have proposed reforms for the acceptance of Rome, 
and the only difficulty, according to this account, 
consists in the fact, that the Cardinal Vyape 
Preza hesitates to accept the conditions proposed 
by Austria. Now, since General Crenyevinie 
still holds Parma under martial law, it is highly 
improbable that any real reform of the Roman 
States can have been proposed from Vienna, and 
the very fact of the alliance between France, Eng- 
land, and Austria, under such circumstances, dis- 
credits any explanation of our equivocal position. 
Although it is muffled, there is a battle going on 
at this moment between Sardinia and Austria, 
and our Government is positively in both camps. 
It is not the first time that we have witnessed that 
duality of position; but it is the first time, per- 
haps, that it has come so distinctly before the 
public ; and although Lord Patmerston got rid 
of Mr. Disraxzti for the moment, he has not 
really satisfied the question. 

Another question has been answered for the 
hour, but we have yet to learn whether the ex- 
planation will be countersigned. Lord Cuanen- 
pon has been asked in the House of Lords how it 
is that we are furnishing arms to one of the parties 
in the contests of Central America? He replies 
that we were ready to assist a friendly state, Costa 








Disrae.i and Lord Patmerston. Mr. Disraeti 
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Rica, against a lawless invader, Watxer; and 
that the Government of the United States is pre- 
pared to act with us in the same direction ; but 
that no arms have actually been furnished. We 





say how parties are distributed amongst 

factions of Central America; but it is evident that 
there is war betweem Nicaragua and Costa Riea. 
The Costa Ricans have been so idiotical as to 
massacre several American passengers and officials 
at Panama—a new complication of hostilities 
which has excited much anger in the American 
Congress. The general tendency of these events 
is rather to benefit Waxxer’s interests in the 
American Union, and our Government has suf- 
fered itself to become involved in the intrigues of 
Mr. Watterstet and the combats of a very 
local faction. What course the present Govern- 
ment at Washington may think fit to take we 
have no authority for stating; but we doubt 
whether Mr. Cramprow can have reported it 
correctly, and we have had reason to observe that 
that gentleman is not exact in his language, or 
very regular in his official conduct. He de- 
layed a letter from Lord Cxarexpox which he 
was instructed to communicate to the American 
Government, and he certainly has not shown 
tm") aptitude in gathering the sentiments of the 
Aneta.” people. We mistrust his account, 
therefore, of be official feelings at Washington, 


and regret that our ;oreign Minister should have 


publicly avowed his reliano” 4PO? such an autho- 
rity. 7 
A variety of other subjects have ocen,\¢4 time 
with little public sympathy as to the result. Mu."S- 
ters, for example, persevere in their bill for impos- 
ing duty upon fire insurance for property in this 
country effected abroad, but it has been proved 
that their bill will fail to get at the insurer, and 
they appear to rely upon the honour of man as a 
check against the evasion of tax. Fancy consider- 
ing the tax upon fire insurance a debt of honour! 
Mr. Henry Burxexer has done suit and service 
for his Bristol seat by his annual motion on the 
ballot, rejected this year by 151 to 111. Mr. 


Packs, the ‘‘serious” Tory member, has introduced P 


a bill for the abolition of church rates and their 
reimposition in another form, but he withdrew 
his bill at the inotance ofthe respectable Sir Jonn 
Paxxyerton, not to impede the discussion on the 
bill concocted between Sir Wutt1am Cray and 
the Government. Mr. Jonny Grorce Painiimore 
has introduced a bill empowering the Lorp Cnay- 
CELLOR to appoint those Judges and Chancellors 
in various ecclesiastical courts who are now ap- 
pointed by the Bishop and other Church digni- 
taries, but everybody avowed in the debate the 
belief that the measure was a perfectly useless 
fragment of a larger measure which has been 
rejected this year and will have to be in- 
troduced im a more complete form. The 
Lorpy Cxancettor has taken another stage 
of his Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill, 
referred at the suggestion of Lord Lrnpuvursr to 
a select committee. Lord Lynpuvrst thinks that 
the amendment ought to extend to the law of 
divorce, and to give the wife a right of release for 
eauses the same as those which now entitle the 
husband to release, and the poor Lorp Cuancet- 
Lor was pleased to consent to the reference of his 
bill, although he declared that he never would 
consent to the alteration of the law—his bill only 
altering the constitution of the tribunal and the 
manner of proceeding, Lord Brovenam, too, is 
carrying forward his bill to authorize runawa 
marriages in Scotland, but Lord Brovanam’s bill 
has scarcely been debated, and since it is not 
likely to be carried, we cannot consider that its 


passing through its stages in the House of Lords 
amounts to any p: at all. 

There were seve’ ints at i i , 
aebanee at issue in the Lords 


D ‘Thursday night on the maritime decla- 
ration in the Paris Conference, ‘On the memor- 
= 8th of — Count Soar od initiated 
UsslonS UPOn & variety of subjects—Greece, 
newspapers, 
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The laSt Was professedly the object of Lord Cot- 


CHESTER’S ms. He obj to Lord 
Cra having affixed the signature of 
vee having a to eee 
men e objected toconceding the princip 
ships make free foodie, wie thi ) 

peg | free maintained the opposite. As 
to primeiple itself, it tends to draw that 
broad line of distinction between war and com- 
merée which is in accordance with the most ob- 





general conviction of the world at the present day, 
so that Lord Corcnesrer was not likely to obtain 
a decision in his favour, to contradict the princi- 
ple being his main object. As to the want of 
reference to the Houses of Parliament, we believe 
that the objection is most important ; though few 
men in the Upper House possess the patriotism 
to make a firm stand. The fact is, that the power, 
influence, and judgment of this country are used 
by a comparatively few men, who treat “ the peo- 
” in as arbitrary a manner as the Tory party 
used to treat the people, with only this difference, 
that instead of dragoons and criminal prosecu- 
tions, they have substituted humbug and liberal 
professions. Some of the Opposition also objected 
to the attack upon Belgium; and the defence 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, May 19th. se 


PARL{AMENT Teassembled after the Whitsuntide 
country | °° Monday. he House or Lorps met at five 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS (IRELAND), © 
The Lorp Cuance.xor, in reply toa question from 


the Eatheof DonovuGcHMorE, said it was intended the 
me pe measure to leave the 

ious * ts of thi d with’ ost reland untouched, but ultimately to - 
vious interests of this country, and with the m a tely to establish there a 


which it was proposed to establish in this country, 


to 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 
The Earl of Exer, having read the letter 


published in the newspapers, purporting to be ripen 
from the Foreign Office to a request from the agent of 
the Government of Costa Rica for a supply 

asked the Earl of Clarendon if that letter 
and, if so, whether he had any objection to lay on the 
table a copy of the application to which the letter 
peared to be the answer ? > 


of arms, 
was genuine ; 


The Earl of CuarENDON said he had no hesitation in 


declaring that the letter in question was q 
document. poe 
Nicaragua, the agents for the Government of Costa Rica 
and other Governments of Central America applied to 
England for assistance. 


Some time after the attack of 


In answer to these 


upon Belgium ? 


Sunday bands affair. 
pected that the great body of the people woul 


vided it in Victoria Park for the poor of Be 


“ aggressive |” 


against this objection was the most extraordinary 
part of the Government proceedings. Lord Cra- 
RENDON avowed that the papers to which Count 
Watewski referred were no part of the Belgian 
press at all, but French sheets printed in Belgium 
without printer’s name, and smuggled into France. 
Why then was Count Waewsxi permitted to 
make an attack upon Belgium for not performing 
its duty, with a hint that she might be made to 
behave more properly ? And why did Lord C1a- 
RENDON sign a protocol implying some demand 


The manner in which the people are played 
with has been shown in nothing more than in the 
Sir Bensamiy Haw sus- 


én yor the perfectly rational recreation of music on 
the Su:ctay; he provided it in Kensington 
Gardens, ana ¢ Was permitted to do so; he > ae 

nal 


Green, and there is a greav Outery! This is called 
If Sir Benzamry had sent a great 
body of police to dragoon the poor creatures out of | the object of the British Government ayowedly and 
the public-houses to which they resort, that would 
have been called protective or missionary ; but to 
draw them forth from comfortless homes or dis- 


tions, it was suggested that England should assume the 
protectorate of those countries; but the offer was de- 
clined, and the English Government then determined to 
have nothing to do with the affairs of Central America, 
though it regretted the proceedings of Walker, as 
led to the sacrifice of property belonging to rietevied 
jects. A naval force, however, was despatched to 
coast of Nicaragua, to protect those subjects; but it was 
not larger than was required for that object. Subsequently 
to that, the agent of Costa Rica (Mr. Wallerstein) said 
that the Government of that State meant to oppose 
Walker, and asked for assistance in the way of arms. 
The answer of the War Department was contained in 
the letter which had been published in the papers; but 
the offer then made was not accepted, and Mr, Waller- 
stein had since died; so that no interference, even in- 
1 | directly, had taken place in the affairs of Costa Rica. It 
was some time since Walker took possession of Nicaragua, 
and he disposed of a good deal of English by 
force alone. Her Majesty’s Government had communi- 
eated with the Government of the United States in the 
matter, and he would read an extract from a despatchof 
Mr. Crampton on the question. There had been no 
disguise whatever with the United States Government, 


openly having been to protect English interests. On the 
15th of March, Mr. Marcy said he entirely disapproved 
of the existing state of things in Nicaragua, looked 
upon it as dangerous, and thought it likely to cast « 


orderly Spay ae into the open air of the 
ark, and into the influence of the most humaniz- 
ing of the arts, is “aggressive!” It is true that 
an immense number of the people, more than a 
quarter of a million, confirmed Sir Bexsamiy’s 
anticipation of their pleasure and opinion, by 
attending at the performances in the West, the 
North, and the East; but the Scotch members 
hinted hostile votes, the Archbishop of CanTEr- 
BuRY wrote a didactic letter to Lord Patmerston, 
and the proud, clear-sighted Lord Patmerston, 
who knows so much better, gave way to the 
bigots of Lambeth and Edinburgh. So that we 
in London, who agree with Lord Parmerston and 
Sir Benzamin Hatz, must conform our manners 
and customs to the rule of Canterbury and cant. 
There have been some public meetings this week, 
and the working classes are at least ‘beginning to 
take up the subject. As we said upon the same 
matter last week, they will have their freedom 
when they show that they are prepared to ¢ake it. 
The case of Parmer has taken its place in the | 
history of monster trials. It has lasted nine days, | 
with only the prospect of closing on the tenth. | 
The mass of evidence has seldom been equalled in | 
extent or interest. It is, however, entirely cir- 
cumstantial, and is subject to a grand debate 
amongst medical savans in presence of the court, 
as to the symptoms caused by the administration of | 
strychnineand the actual symptoms which preceded | 
Cooxe’s death. The question for the jury, there- 
fore, has narrowed to a question in the rapeutics, 
—that is, if the jurors strictly abide by the letter 
of the obligations which they have under taken to 
decide wholly and solely upon the evidence. How 
often is it, however, that jurors can be found who 
are prepared to decide a question upon the exact 
balance of scientific logic? Meanwhile the trial 
has constituted one of the most interesting in- 
— which the world has yet seen; but Lord 
AMPBELL, Jove-like, has thundered from the 
throne of justice against that naughty boy, the 
Editor of the Zimes, who has already dared to rush 




















Italy, Belgian and maritime law. 


into the crime of “ comment.” 


shade upon the reputation of the Government of 
United States. 
don) observed that he knew no better plan of gee | 
than for the United States Government and the B 
Government to combine for the protection of the sub- 
jects of the United States and of Great Britain. (Hear, 
hear.) 


(Hear, hear.) He (the Earl of Caw 


CIRCASSIA—SARDINIA. 
The Earl of Matmessury asked whether or not it was 


true that the Circassians had made a representation to 
the Porte, asking for the interference of the Allies in 
favour of the independence of that country, and to pro- 
tect them from Russian invasion; whether there was 
any foundation for that rumour; whether Lord Claren- 
don had received any papers on the subject, and whether 
he would be prepared 


to lay them on the table of the 
House? Also, whether Lord Clarendon had any objec- 
tion to lay on the table the two notes which had been 
presented to the Governments of England and France by 
the Sardinian Government, and which were laid 

the Sardinian Parliament ?—The Earl of CLARENDON 
said it was quite true that a deputation of Circassians 
had made such a representation to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but the English Government had not received any 
document, except a letter from some Circassian chiefs to 
the Queen. The spokesman of this deputation was 
Hafiz Pacha, who is not a Circassian at all, and who 
during the war showed himself anything but friendly to 
the Allies. It was he who promised that a great null 
ber of Circassians should be ready on a stated day to 
assist in the field; but the promise was not kept, and 
Mr. Longworth declared he was one of the greatest 
enemies the Western Powers had. Under these cireum~- 
stances, he did not think there was any claim whatever 
on the British Government. He had no objection to the 
production of the notes asked for from the Sardinian 
vernment to the Governments of France and 


INDIA. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE moved the reappointment of 
the Select Committee on the Government of our Indian 
territories, The former committee, the labours of which 
were interrupted in 1853, had left several matters unin- 
quired into, and he thought, therefore, that the investi- 
gation should be resumed.—Earl GRANVILLE consi 
the necessity for reappointing the Committee had not 
been proved.—The Earl of ELLENBoRovGH agreed wi 
that opinion, as he thought the present was not the time 
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changes; but he hoped it would be under- 
ae that the House did not declare against all inquiry, 
Which was needed in many respects, especially with re- 
to finance.—The ang = My sacar y rs 

believed ment of the finances of indi 
need Se ena motion was negatived without 
MAREIAGE LAW AMENDMENT — —_ 

in moving that the House should go 
veo poem on this Bill, said that he intended to with- 
draw the clauses relating to divorce and legitimacy. The 
bill would therefore be reduced to one single but most 

It would not alter the marriage law 
of Scotland at all, bat it would give protection to the 
marriage law of England by preventing that gross and 
scandalous evasion of it which the conflict of the laws of 
the two countries cecasions. It was a grievous thing, 
however, that the laws of the two countries on the im- 
portant points of divorce and legitimacy should still 
remain in a state of conflict. After a Scotch divorce, 
the are free again to marry, according to the re- 
cognized principles of the Scotch law; but if, after a 
Scotch divorce, one of the parties marries again in Eng- 
land, he is liable to be prosecuted for felony, and—as 
Mr. Laurie was—to be convicted and pass twelve months 
in the hulks because he has been so ill-advised as to con- 
tract the second marriage in England, and not in Scot- 
land. Im England, the issue of such a marriage are 
considered bastards. Waving himself failed in his en- 
deavours to remove this conflict, he hoped and trusted 
that the exertions of some one else would be attended 
with better fortune. 

Lord Campnent considered that the bill would only 
increase existing difficulties, and lead to fature eompli- 
cations. Was a marriage by an Episcopalian bishop or 
clergyman in Scotland a regular marriage? He be- 
lieved that it was not, and that the persons contracting 
such a marriage might be liable to be summoned before 
the kirk sessions for living together as man and wife 
without being regularly married. The marriage ought 
to be solemnized by a minister of the Established Church 
in Scotland after the banns have been duly pub- 
Tished. However, he would not oppose the bill.—The 
Earl of ABERDEEN (who, though approving of the Scotch 
law, considered that the state of things in England is 
bad) ‘¢ordially supported the measure, which subse- 
quently passed through committee, and was reported, 
with amendments, to the House. 


SLIGO ELECTION COMMITTEE. 
In the Hovusr or Commons, a committee was sworn, 
to report upon a petition against the last election for the 
borough of Sligo. 


THE BANDS IN THE PARKS. 

Lerd Patmerston, in answer to Mr. Orway, related 
the reasons which had induced him to put a stop to the 
Sunday playing of the bands in the parks. In his reply 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s note, he had stated 
that nis opinions on the subject remained unchanged ; 
that he still thought the recreation innocent and salu- 
tary; but that he was naturally led, under the circum- 
stances, to ask himself this question, whether the advan- 
tage which would arise from a continuance of that ar- 


rangement would compensate for the evil that must | 


arise of running counter to the feelings of a large por- 
tion of the community? (Hear, hear.) He therefore 
said to the Archbishop that there could be but one 
answer to that question, and that he should take steps to 
discontinue the playing of the bands, of course applying 
only to the metropolis.—Mr. Orway then gave notice 
‘that on the first occasion on which it was moved to go 
into Committed of Supply, he should move that the cor- 
respondence that had taken place between the noble 
Lord and the Archbishop of Canterbury be laid on the 
table. (Hear, hear.) 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Rornuck asked Lord Par- 
MeRsTON if there was any truth in the allegation that 
the Government had been induced to take its present 
course owing to the threat of opposition on the part of 
the Scotch members.— Lord PALMERSTON said that there 
was no truth in the assertion, and that he regretted he 
had not answered the question by anticipation. 


THE ASSAULT ON MISS ARCHER. 


Sir Groner Grey, replying to Mr. PEACOCKE, said | 


that searching investigations had been made with respect 
to the alleged police assault on Miss Archer; a great 
number of witnesses had been examined, including per- 
sons in the shops immediately adjoining the place where 
assault was committed; but no one had been dis- 
covered who had witnessed the assault. An advertise- 
ment had been inserted in the papers, calling upon a 
man, who is said to have seen the assault, to give 
No response had been made to it, and, 
Under these circumstances, the attempt to discover the 
had been unsuccessful. 


OFFICER'S HORSES IN THE CRIMEA. 


In answer to Captain Nori, Mr. FrepericK Pret | 


Stated that the general order recommending the officers 
in the Crimea eae of their horses had not come 
oficially under the attention of the War Department, 
but he found that it drew a distinction eeeselt the two 
classes of horses—namely, the horses for riding and the 
peceage sinals The baggage animals were purchased 
ment; and, as regarded them, he did not 
Government was bound to provide for 


think that the 
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their transport home. With regard to the horses for 
riding, it certainly seemed to him that the case was less 
clear against the officers. If an officer was placed upon 
the staff, rote sore Sse gertoage t= A Net 
own resources, he was emtit upon discontinuance 
of the staff appointment, to receive something, either in 
consideration of the horses, or for the of trans- 
porting them home. He was not prepared to give a 
definite answer upon the subject, but it should receive 
due consideration.—Sir De Lacy Evans recommended 
that a telegraphic order should be sent out to the Crimea; 
lotherwise he should take the liberty of drawing the 

attention of the House to the situation of the officers.— 
| Mr. Pee understood that a telegraphic communication 
had already been made upon the subject. 


THE BUDGET. 





The House having resolved itself into a Committee of ‘ 


Ways and Means, 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER made his finan- 
cial statement. He reminded the committee that in a 
statement made in February he had said that there was 
a difference between his estimates of the revenue and 
expenditure last year and their actual amount; it was 
not necessary, therefore, to repeat that statement, and 
he should content himself with saying that the receipts 
were somewhat less, and the expenditure was somewhat 
greater, than he had anticipated, and that the result 
was a deficiency of 3,560,0002 To cover that deficiency 
he had submitted a resolution for a loan of 5,000,0002. 
| in Consols, and also a proposition for funding 3,000,000/. 
of Exchequer-bills, which had taken effect, and had been 
successful for its object. Since then, the balance-sheet 
for the financial year 1855-56 had been laid before Par- 
liament, and the House had seen the result. The 
expenditure in the past year, 1855-56, had been 
88,428,0002., the revenue 65,705,000/., showing an ex- 
cess of expenditure over revenue of 22,723,000. or, with 
the addition of certain other items, the Sardinian loan 
| and the redemption of hereditary pensions, a total ex- 
| cess of 23,936,000. To cover this excess, there had 
|been raised, by loan, Exchequer-bonds, and bills, 
| 26,478,0007., exceeding the deficiency by 2,542,000/. 
| The balances in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 
| 1856, exceeded their amount on the 3ist of March, 
| 1855, by 2,651,0007, showing a balance in favour 
|of the Exchequer of more than 100,0002 
|penditure of the year which had elapsed had been 

mainly characterized by its connexion with the war, the 
| civil expenditure having been but slightly augmented. 
| The total expenditure in the two years of war, 1854-55 
| and 1855-56, was 155,120,0002. ; the total amount in 
| two years of peace, 1852-53 and 1853-54, had been 
| 102,082,0007,, being a difference of 53,088,0002. The 
| revenue in the two years of war was 125,200,0002, and 
in the two years of peace 108,018,000. an increase of 
revenue from taxation in the two years of war of 
| 17,182,0002 The amount raised by an addition to the 
‘funded and unfunded debt was 33,604,0007.; so that 
the total receipts in the two years of war amounted to 
| 50,786,0007., as compared with two years-of peace. Add- 
jing the surplus income in two years of peace, the 
| amount applicable to war expenditure over and above 
the sum applied to peace expenditure was 56,772,0002. ; 
and, adding (for the war expenditure of 1856-57) 
24,500,0001., the total excess was 77,588,0002 Although 
peace has been concluded, yet, for practical purposes, 
the present year must be considered as a year of war, 
owing to the preparations which have been made. 
Nevertheless, the Government had been able to effect 
considerable reductions in the estimates for the army 
and navy, the original estimates having amounted to 
54,874,000L, and the revised estimates being 
37,315,0001.—a difference of 17,559,0007. Besides the 
| expenditure immediately connected with the war, there 
was a charge arising from the convention with Sar- 
dinia; and he proposed to the House to authorise the 
Government to advance a second million for paying the 
expenses of the Sardinian army. The estimated total 
expenditure for the current year, 1856-7, including the 
loan to Sardinia, was 75,525,000L, which would cover 
, the entire estimated services for the year ; but, as it was 
| difficult to make accurate estimates as to various items 
of expenditure, he proposed, by way of prudent pre- 
|caution, to take, as a margin, a vote of credit for 
2,000,0002., which would make a total of 77,525,0002. 
After entering into detailed explanations respecting the 
|income-tax and the Customs duties upon tea, sugar, 
| coffee, spirits, and malt, he stated the total net amount 
of the revenue, as estimated, at 67,152,000/. Deduct- 
ing this sum from the amount of estimated expenditare, 
there appeared an estimated deficiency of 10,378,0001., 
which the remainder of the produce of the loan of last 
year, 1,500,0002, would reduce to 8,873,0002. Looking 
to the condition of the country, and to the difficulty, or 
| improbability, of immediately realising this amount by 
additional taxation, the Government did not feel justi- 
fied in proposing any additional taxes, nor did they 
recommend any reductions over and above those which 
| are already going on by virtue of existing arrangements. 
They proposed to make no change in the existing 
| basis of the taxation, but to resort to borrowing, and 





The ex-| ap 


giving effect to the loan. 
Mr. Avcock and Mr. Haprmeup expressed their dis- 


Mr. Epwarp BALL thought there should bea reduction 


of the malt tax; Mr. Vance was that there 
was no diminution of the duty on Irish 3 and Mr. 
Miner Greson spoke in favour of the duty on 


paper, in which he was supported by Mr. Inqmam. 
Mr. Disrag.i exhorted the Government to turn its 
now that the war had ceased, to the observ- 
ance of a wise and rigid economy. It was a mistake to 
suppose that a large military force should be kept up in 
times of peace by way of preparation for 
of war. To economise our resources, and to extendour 


hand we were Sardinia to undertake a 
crusade of ‘Italian liberalism,” with the ether we were 
binding ourselves to maintain Austrian dominion over 
that country. 

Lord PaLMersron said there was no what- 
ever in our alliance with Sardinia. Our relations with 
that state were those of confidence, friendship, and imtd- 
mate alliance. The Government of Sardinis haga des- 
tiny to fulfil, and that is to held out a bright example 
of what wise and constitutional institutions 


ish, It never entered into the ot 
or France, nor, he was oun sihouene —~4 
entering into that treaty, that the last-named Power 


should be launched inte a state 
neighbouring Power. Mr. Disraeli might 
agree with what Count Cavour said as to 
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order of those States; but he (Lord 
hesitation in saying that those military 
misfortunes, and ought to cease as 
(Cheers.) Those occupations 
altogether different the 
long since ceased to exist; and 
state to the right hen. gentleman thatthe 
when those occupations ought to be 
(Cheers,) But, with regard to any 
p there is nothing but what is 
world—nothing that was not openly discussed 
Conferences at Paris, and in the presence of 
Minister. Referring to the unsuccessful 
1847 to reconcile the King of Naples to 
jects, Lord Palmerston contended that 
we could, and that there was no 
conduct, as Mr. Disraeli had : 

a nd sVhien of the wae 

ciples and pi ons 
Servet, te Disraeli, after the manner 
lured it), expressed a geueral approval of 
scheme.—Mr. GLADSTONE, continuing the 
the treaty with respect to Sardinia, 
pursued by that country, and 
ish legislature 
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they had, in the first instance, invited tenders for a/ instead of oue.—Sir Hayny Wnaoversy, Mr. 

loan of 5,000,000L, and their terms, which had been| Partuimorr, Mr. Hewuey, and Mr. Vawsrrranr, hay- 
accepted by the contractors, he should submit im) ing offered some criticisms on ‘Of in- 
the form of a resolution to the Committee. He! come and expenditure, 
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[No. 322, SaTURDay, 
Lord CoLcHEsrsr, their Lordships 
For the resolutions (present, 56 ; 


THE LEADER. 
immediate division being general), the House divided, 
and the motion was negatived by 151 to 111. 














income-tax, he had spoken of it as a source JUDGES OF ECCLESIASTICAL CouRTS. 

F pews available for the current year. The future) Mr. Jounx Paitimorr moved for leave to bring ina| Against (present, 88; proxies, Peden or 
must take care of itself. With regard to the Sardinian | bill to take away from all Archbishops, Bishops, and Pape 
loan, upwards of 2,000,0002. had been expended by Pied- | ecclesiastical persons in Engiand and Wales, all power of Majority against ................. ry 
mont in prosecuting the war. appointing Judges and Chancellors, and vesting such; Their Lordships then adjourned. 47 


After a long and discussion, several divisions, 
and a promise on the of the Law officers to intro- 
duce amendments to the machinery, the Fire 
Insurance Bill passed committee. 

other business was of, and, at a quarter 
to one o'clock, the 
May 20th. 


peer) took the oaths and his seat as a baron of the United 


Kingdom. 
MARITIME LAW. 

The Earl of ELLENBoROUGH laid on the table a series 
of resolutions to the Convention appended to 
the Treaty of Peace, by which the maritime law of the 
country is modified. That Convention was now part of 
the maritime law of England. It contained some ex- 
pressions that were very vague, and he thought it im- 
portant these resolutions should be brought before the 
House previous to Lord Colchester drawing attention 
to the subject. 

DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES BILL. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR, in moving the second reading 
of this bill, stated that its object was to enable a divorce 
to be obtained without the parties going through the 
formalities now required, and which are often of a re- 
volting character, as it is necessary to have an action of 


crim. con. in a civil court, and afterwards a sentence of | tim 


separation 

was proposed to establish a tribunal, called the Court of 
Divorce, having power to deal with the (facts of the 
sentence of dissolution of mar- 
consist of the Lord 


an 
same manner as the Court of Chancery ; there would be 
a right of appeal from its decisions to the House of 
ould only take evidence on an alle- 


racter, and who could not proceed against the husband 
except in a special case. The laws affecting women are 
already sufficiently unjust: this bill, so far from im- 
proving them, would make them even worse. He 
moved, therefore, that the bill be referred to a select 
committee—a motion which was seconded by Lord 


in his denunciation of the injustice sought to be per- 
petuated.—Lord REDESDALE supported the motion for 
reference to a select committee, because shape jw of 

d on the feeling that nm is- 
soluble The Hat! of Anzmpsex eulogized. the ‘Scotch 
law of marriage, some of the arguments against which 
he declared to be absurd.—The Lorp CHANCELLOR said 
he would not resist the general wish of the House; and 
the bill was therefore referred to a select committee. 


THE REPORTED SECRET TREATY. 

In the Hovss or Commons, the-Marquis of GranBy 
asked whether it was true, as reported, that there ex- 
isted a secret treaty between France, Austria, and Eng- 
4?—Lord Patmerston: “If there were a secret 
‘)—the noble lord could hardly expect 
me to make it no secret. ( .) The noble lord’s 
question reminds me of one put by the late member for 
Montrose, who asked for a return of the expenditure of 
the secret service money. (Laughter.) I can only say 
that the only treaty concluded is that which has been 
laid on the table of the House.” 


THE BALLOT. 

Mr. Henry BerKe.ey renewed his entreaty to the 
House to it him to pass a measure to extricate the 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland from the state of 
humiliation and degradation into which, he thought, 
they are plunged by the instrumentality of open voting. 

. Berkeley repeated the arguments generally em- 
ployed by him in favour of secret voting, and, in the 
course of his address, made some sarcastic remarks on 
Mr. Warren’s speech when elected for Midhurst, on which 
occasion he assured the electors that they were as free as 

i oppose him if they liked; but none dared 
of the nominee interest ; and Mr. War- 
ren then told the electors that he was a proud 
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So1icrror-GeneraL, Lord Patmersroy, Mr. GLap- 
stone, Mr. Mauiys, Lord Joun Russeiti, Mr. Watson, 
and Mr. WierAm took part, leave was given to bring 


powers in the Lord Chancellor. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. HapF1e.p. 
After a rather desultory discussion, in which the 


in the bill. 

Mr. Cowrer obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the Pustic Heattru Act; and Mr. Pe.uattr to 
introduce a measure to improve the law of Luprison- 
MENT FOR DEBT. 

Wednesday, May 21st. 
SLIGO ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Grorces Butt brought up the report of this com- 
mittee. The committee reported that the Right Hon. 
John Wynne was duly elected to serve in the present 
Parliament as a burgess for the borough of Sligo. They 
further reported that the petition of John Patrick Somers 
was frivolous and vexatious, and that it was their opi- 
nion that there were strong grounds for believing that 
E. Killoran and J. Ward, in giving evidence before the 
committee, had been guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 


ADVOWSONS BILL. 
Mr. Cuitp, in moving the second reading of this bill, 
stated that it was merely an enabling, not a compulsory, 
measure, its objects being to permit patrons to dispose 
of advowsons held in trust, for certain purposes, and to 
borrow money from the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty and other bodies. The bill was read a second 
OS 
CHURCH RATES BILL. 
Mr. Packer moved the second reading of this measure, 
the object of which is to abolish church rates for all pur- 
poses excepting the maintenance and repair of the fabric 
of the church, and the supply and renewal of its neces- 
sary fittings. The bill, he observed, went farther than 
that of Sir William Clay, since it absolved every man 
from compulsory payment for the services of the church. 
—Sir Wii1aM Cay observed that two of a trade can 
never agree, which he supposed accounted for his not 
approving of the measure then before the House. A prin- 
ciple directly opposed to that of Mr. Packe’s bill (which 
instead of abolishing, would prolong church-rates) had 
been already recognized by that House; and he should 
therefore move that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—Mr. HAapFriELp severely criticized the 
bill, which he said was hypocritical, and would impose 
the rate in many instances where it does not now exist. 
—Sir Georce Grey likewise opposed the bill for the 
same reasons; and after a few words from Sir Joun 
PAKINGTON, who recommended Mr. Packe not to pro- 
ceed with his measure, the bill was withdrawn. 
The House then went into committee upon the Jus- 
TICES OF THE PEACE QUALIFICATION BILL; but, before 
all the clauses were agreed to, the Chairman, upon a 
division, was voted out of the chair. 
The report of the Committee of Ways AnD MEANS was 
brought up and agreed to. 
Lord Duncay, in the absence of the Lornp-ADVOCATE, 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to make provision for 
the appointment of additional officers under the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland. 
The House then adjourned. 
Thursday, May 22nd. 
The Duke of Norroix, in the House or Lops, 
took the oaths and his seat. 
LORD LYNDHURST’S MOTION. 
Lord Lynpxurst postponed, at the suggestion of the 
Earl of CLarenpon (who said that negotiations were 


In the Hous or Commons very little business Was 


transacted. 


COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA, 
Mr. Vernon Stra (replying to Lord STANLEY) said 


that the Indian Government took the greatest interest in 


the schemes proposed for facilitating comm 
India. There were at present ay one ne 
der consideration, into the details of which it was 
possible for the Indian Government at present to enter, 
as those details were not yet fully before them 
regard to the telegraph, that stood in exactly the 
position. There had been one proposal to curythetae 
graph to Alexandria, and thence to Indig 
Sea; but the answer of the Indian 
proposal was, that they would not give 
the telegraph was completed as = re ‘pun 
Another proposal wasto carry the telegraph 
to join the Euphrates, and thence . ee 
O'Shaughnessy gave the preference to the latter plan, 
POSTAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. Witson, in answer to Mr. Macartney, said 
that, with regard to the tenders for the conveyance of the 
mails to Australia, there was none which the Govern. 
ment thought satisfactory. He had recently had com 
munications with gentlemen interested in the 
and he had nearly settled with them a plan which 
would appear in a few days in the public papers, With 
regard to the Irish mails, the conditions of the Govern. 
ment were at present under the consideration of the 
united companies. One of those conditions was the con- 
veyance of the mails in eleven hours to Dublin. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
Lord PALMERSTON, in answer to Sir Frrzroy Key, 
stated that it was intended to propose the continuance 
of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act for a limited 
period. 


-— 
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HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

In answer to Lord Roserr Grosvenor, Sir Bey- 
jamin HA. said that no steps had been ta by the 
Government for the purpose of purchasing Hampstead- 
heath. Communications had been made with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which has power, acccording to 
its construction of the act, to purchase the heath if it be 
thought proper. 

FACTORIES BILL. 

The House went into committee on Colonel Wizsox 
Patren’s Factories Bill, after a division of 207 to 50 on 
an amendment by Mr. Copsett, that the House go into 
ve that day six months.. The clauses, which 
related chiefly to the fencin i 
agreed to with slight tt [a a 

Sir Srarrorpy Norrucore’s RerorMaATory anp Iy- 
pustRiAL ScHoors Bru also passed through com- 
mittee. 

The Marquis of BLanprorp’s Formation or Pa- 
RISHES BILL was next considered in committee. 

The formal business was then disposed of, and the 
House adjourned. 





THE LOAN, 

An interview between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and those commercial gentlemen willing to make tenders 
for the new Loan of Five Millions, took place on Monday 
at the Treasury. The Government was represented by 
Lord Palmerston, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Wilson, secretary to the Treasury, who were ac- 
companied by Sir A. Spearman. After some conversation, 
Baron Rothschild handed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a paper containing his tender for the Loan. Sir 

G. C. Lewis asked the Governor of the Bank whether 





pending which might render discussion prejudicial), his 
motion on the subject of Italy from Tuesday next till a 
future day. 

INTERNATIONAL MARITIME LAW. 

Lord Co_cHEsTER moved a series of resolutions con- 
demning the article of the convention appended to the 
Treaty of Paris, by which a change has been effected in 
the maritime law of England without previous reference 
to the Legislature. He contended that, by surrendering 
the recognised right to search for and confiscate the 
goods of an enemy, although sheltered by a neutral 
flag, we have seriously compromised our naval su- 
premacy.—The Earl of CLARENDON defended the recent 
modification of the international maritime law, observing 
that the previous state of things was opposed to the 
opinion of many eminent jurists, and to the public 
feeling of nearly all countries, while the assertion 
of our right of search had involved us in many 
serious disputes. — The Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Earl of Harpwicke, and the Earl of Dersy (the 
last of whom charged the Government with 
stretching the royal prerogative, and betraying the con- 
fidence of the country, to so great an extent that the 
transaction will be known in history as “the Clarendon 
capitulation at Paris”), objected to the change, which 











was defended by the Earl of Harrowsy, the Earl of 
Earl Grey, Earl GranviLue, and the 
Duke of Angry. After a few words in reply from 


he was prepared to put in atender. Mr. Weguelin (the 
Governor) having given only a negative response to the 
| appeal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer opened the 
| paper put in by Baron Rothschild, and read as fol- 
| lows: — 

“ London, 19th May, 1856. 

“To the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Sir,—We beg 
to offer for the proposed loan of 5,000,0000. sterling, to 
be paid for at the periods mentioned in the public notice 
| of the 8th instant, at the rate of 1087. 8s. per cent, 

Consolidated Annuities, with dividend from January 
for every 100/. in money, on which we are ready to pay 
the required deposit.” 

To this the Chancellor of the Exchequer objected, a8 
being not quite equal to the reserve price. Baron 
Rothschild admitted that the proposed terms in 
were 9d. less than 923. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having requested the Governor of the Bank of 
England to open the sealed paper, Mr. Weguelin did 89, 
and read :—* 1072 10s. 7d. Consols for every 100/. in 
money; or equivalent to 93 for every 1004. Consols. 
Sir G. C. Lewis observed that the difference was about 
three-eighths. Baron Rothschild then req per 
mission to withdraw ; and, having retired with the other 
monetary gentlemen for about five minutes, he stated om 
his return that they had decided on accepting the Go- 
vernment proposals. The contract was then signed, and 
the interview terminated. 
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May 24, 1856. ] 


THE LEADER. 








——————— 
The trial was resumed at ten o’clock on Monday 
TRIAL morning. Palmer, when placed at the bar, exhibited a 
oF very anxious and careworn 


WILLIAM PALMER. 


Tue first witness examined Jast Saturday was the cele- 
brated George Bates, whose life Palmer wished to insure. 
His testimony had reference to Palmer’s bribing the 
coroner, Mr. Ward, first by sending him game, and 
afterwards (as it would seem from the statements made 
by the witness) by tr itting to him in a letter a 5/. 
note. ‘ 

Mr. Thomas Blizzard Curling, surgeon at the London 
H was the next witness. 
bn of science, and stated that there are two kinds 





of true tetanus—idiopathic and traumatic; that there | 


are some other diseases producing contraction of the 
muscles, but not properly called tetanus ; that traumatic 
tetanus may arise from a wound or other disturbing 
cause; that he had never known tetanus produced by 
sore throat or syphilis; that the disease, when once 
commenced, is continuous, and not intermittent, as in the 
case of Mr. Cooke; that the symptoms described in that 
case are not those either of idiopathic or traumatic teta- 
nus ; and that nux vomica, prussic acid, and strychnine 
will produce the disorders in question. He had known 
spasms to arise from disease of the spinal cord. 
of traumatic tetanus was recently brought into the 
London Hospital: it came on so suddenly that strych- 
nine was suspected; but, on examination of the body 
after death, no traces of that poison were found. Seve- 
ral old syphilitic sores, however, were discovered on the 
body ; but the witness did not think that death could 
have thus resulted in the case of Mr. Cooke, because the 
sores in question were, with him, in the throat, and 
therefore protected from friction, which would be neces- 
sary to the production of tetanus under such circum- 
stances.—Dr. Todd, of King’s College Hospital, agreed 
with what Mr. Curling had stated, and asserted that 
ilis or its consequences could not produce tetanus. 
Epilepsy might produce tetanic symptoms, but not 
tetanus; and the same with apoplexy, if there were 
effusion of blood on the brain. He believed that Mr. 
Cooke’s death was from tetanus caused by strychnine. 
The evidence of Sir Benjamin Brodie was singularly 
emphatic. After giving some scientific details, he ob- 
served:—I do not believe that death in the case of 
Mr. Cooke arose from what we ordinarily call tetanus— 
either idiopathic or traumatic. I never knew tetanus 
result from sore throat, or from a chancre, or from 
any other form of syphilitic disease. The symptoms 
were not the result either of apoplexy or of epilepsy. 
Perhaps I had better say at once that I never saw a case 
in which the symptoms that I have heard described 
here arose from any disease. (Sensation.) When I say 
that, of course I refer, not to particular symptoms, but 
to the general course which the symptoms took.” In 
the course of cross-examination, he said:—“I never 
knew syphilitic poison produce tetanic convulsions, ex- 
cept in cases where there was disease of the bones of the 
” 


Dr. Daniels, of Bristol; Mr. Solly, of St. Thomas's 
Hospital; and Mr. Henry Lees, surgeon to the King’s 
College Hospital and the Lock Hospital, gave testimony 
to the same effect as the foregoing. Dr. Corbell, Dr. 
Watson, Dr. Patterson, and Mary Kelly, of Glasgow, 
detailed the circumstances attending the death of a pa- 
tient in the Infirmary in that city, who took some 
strychnine pills in mistake. The symptoms were simi- 
lar to those in the case of Mr. Cooke. Details of a case 
of the same nature occurring at Basingstoke were then 
given by other witnesses. In this case, death resulted 
from three grains of strychnine. A third case of death 
from strychnine was brought forward in the evidence of 
Mrs. Jane Witham, who narrated the circumstances at- 
tending the last illness of ‘‘a lady,” whose name, Lord 
Campbell observed, need not be stated, but who was ob- 
viously Mrs. Dove, of Leeds. It will be recollected that 
the husband is now awaiting his trial on a charge of 
having murdered his wife. The symptoms in this case 
also were like those preceding the decease of Mr. Cooke. 
Mr. Morley, who made the post-mortem examination, 
obtained strychnine from the body; and he now gave 
evidence to that effect. 

Mr. Moore, a surgeon, then related that he had given, 
several years ago, a draught containing a grain of 
strychnine to a patient of his; that in rather less than 
three quarters of an hour the patient was seized with 
of the limbs, and that he screamed violently, 
his attendants to turn him over and rub 
appears always to attend poisoning by 
)). He recovered in about three hours. 
reception of this evidence, the court ad- 
Monday. 

y, the jury, who since the commencement 
have been almost completely isolated from 
their fellow creatures, with the exception of 
of the court, attended divine service in the 
Newgate. It was intended that they should 
xeursion in the country (in proper charge) 
; but the state of the weather, which was 
) Prevented this arrangement, and they spent 
Part of the day indoors. 
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ce. A chair was 

set for him, but hé did not avail himself of the accomo- 
dation, and during the whole of the day remained 
standing and leaning on the front of the dock. 

Dr. Alfred Swaine Taylor, fellow of the College of 
Physicians, was then examined, and entered into very 
elaborate particulars with respect to the operation of 
strychnine on animal life. He had made experiments on 
various quadrupeds, and had always found that the 
effect of the poison was to throw the animal into con- 
vulsions. Generally, it took about five or six minutes 
to operate. The spasms then come on; the legs are 
stretched out, and the head and tail drawn back, so as 
to give the body the appearance of a bow; and the 
slightest noise or touch brings on the convulsions again, 
if they should for a time have ceased. There is some- 
times a scream or shriek, as if the animal were in severe 
pain ; but it would appear as if there were some remis- 
sion of pain before death. Immediately after death, the 
body is generally rigid. In opening the bodies of ani- 
mals thus destroyed, he had never discovered any injury 
to the stomach or the intestines. “In one or two 
cases,” added Dr. Taylor, “I have found congestion of 
the vessels of the membranes of the spinal cord and 
brain more than would be accounted for by the gravita- 
tion of the blood; in others I have not found the spinal 
cord in any way affected. I ascribe the congestion to 
the succession of fits the animal has had before death. 
In a majority of instances, I have failed to discover any 
abnormal condition of the brain and spinal cord. All 
that I have observed about the heart in such cases is, 
that it has been congested, and the right side especially. 
1 have not had much experience of cases of tetanus in 
the human subject. I saw one on Thursday the 8th 
inst., in St. Thomas's Hospital. The patient recovered. 
I agree with the other medical gentlemen who have 
been examined that the symptoms of Mr. Cooke were 
similar to those in the case of strychnine poisoning, and 
to those I observed in all the animals to whom I have 
administered that poison.” Strychnine could be ex- 
tracted from the stomach by chemical analysis; but he 
thought this could only be done when there is an excess 
of what is required to destroy life. If a minimum dose 
for that purpose were administered, the whole would be 
absorbed and have its effect, and none would be discovered 
in the body. There ure no processes for ascertaining the 
existence of strychnine in the tissues of the body. Half a 
grain of strychnine has destroyed life. “ After the post 
mortem examination of the deceased,” proceeded Dr. Tay- 
lor, “a portion of the contents of the stomach was de- 
livered to me in a brown stone jar by Mr. Boycott. It was 
fastened down, covered with a bladder, and tied and sealed. 
The jar contained the stomach and intestines of John 
Parsons Cooke, 1 experimented upon the contents of 
the jar to discover if they contained any poison. We 
sought for various poisons—prussic acid, oxalic acid, 
morphia, strychnine, venetia, oil of tobacco, arsenic, mer- 
cury, and other mineral poisons. We only found small 
traces of antimony. The circumstances under which the 
tests for the discovery of poison were made were the most 
unfavourable that could possibly be. The stomach had 
been cut from end to end; all the contents were gone, 
and the fine mucous surface, on which any poison, if 
present, would be found, was lying in contact with the 
outside of the intestines, and all thrown together. There 
was also feculent matter on the surface of the mucous 
membrane. This was owing to the fault or misfortune of 
the person who had made the dissection. If any poison 
existed, I should have expected to find it in the contents of 
the stomach and in the mucous membrane. At my request 
other portions of the body were sent up to me—the 
liver, the spleen, and the two kidneys, and a small 
bottle of blood to be taken indiscriminately from any 
part of the body. We analyzed all these portions of 
the body. We searched the liver and kidney for mineral 
poison, and discovered antimony in one-eighth part of 
the liver, also in the kidney and in the spleen. They all 
yielded antimony, but there was less in proportion in 
the spleen. The blood also yielded antimony. I can- 
not form an opinion how shortly before death the anti- 
mony had been administered. Antimony is usually 
given in the form of an emetic. It acts as an irritant 
to the stomach, and produces vomiting; and, if given 
in excess, it would find its way from the stomach to the 
system. If its administration were continued until it 
produced certain symptoms, it would undoubtedly de- 
stroy life. I heard the account given by the female 
servant of the frequent vomitings of the deceased, and 
also of his vomiting at Shrewsbury, and the account 
given of his symptoms by Dr. Jones. Vomiting of such 
a description would be very likely to produce the symp- 
toms I have alluded to.” 

In cross-examination, Dr. Taylor said, ‘ After the 
post-mortem examination, I wrote a letter to Mr. Stevens 
(father-in-law to Mr. Cooke), in which I stated that we 
could not discover any trace of strychnine or any other 
poison, but that we had discovered antimony, and we in- 
ferred from all the circumstances that it might have 
been the cause of death. Although there was not suffi- 
cient antimony found to destroy life, it did not follow 
that this was all Mr. Cooke had taken. Some of the 
antimony might have been lost by vomiting, another 








coroner had been misrepresented by the prisoner's s 

citor, and that he felt compelled to contradict the state- 
ments that had been made. He swore 
he did not sanction the publication of his portrait in an 
illustrated newspaper. He considered it was a carica- 


ture. (Mr. Serjeant Shee observed that he it 
very like—a remark which caused some laughter.) Mr. 
Henry Mayhew, of the Illustrated Times, 

him with a letter of introduction from Professor 
raday, and obtained from him certain 

with reference to the analyses he had made, wich 
were published in the journal in question under 
the head of “ Our Interview with Dr. Taylor.” When 


he gave those particulars, he did not know they were 
for publication ; indeed, he was told Mr. Mayhew had 
called simply with reference to a Life Insurance Office 
but he called again on a subsequent day with the proof 
of the article which was to appear in the paper, and 
everything relating to the Rugeley cases was struck out 
by him (Dr. Taylor). Some things, however, ques 
which he did not authorize, and he wrote to 
prietor of the journal, complaining of what had 
done. He was of opinion that a very gross 
and cheat had been practised on him, and that it 
he 


most dishonourable and disgraceful. He would not 
that, to the best of his judgment and belief, 
see the proof slip headed “ Our Interview w 
Taylor ;” but he thought he did not. Those 
relating to the Rugeley case he allowed to pass, 
he remarked, “I do not like this mode of 
matter. I cannot, however, interfere with 

into your journal.” The reason that he suggested 
tions at the coroner's inquest, was, that the 
not put any questions that would enable him 
opinion. He thought that this was owing, 
willingness, but to ignorance of the points 
necessary to be inquired into. The coroner did 
down a good many of the answers that were 
he (Dr. Taylor) did not complain, as he had 
information he required to enable him to form 
opinion. Some laughter was caused in the 

nation of Dr. Taylor by his saying that he 


Be 
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rabbit a very fair animal to experiment on, and that he 
was not inclined to try poison on dogs and cats, because 
they are dangerous, From what he had seen of,them, 
he was “ not disposed to go on.” ~! 

Dr. Rees, lecturer on materia gredica at Guy's Hos- 
pital, who assisted Dr. Taylor in making the analyses 
and experiments, supported the testimony of the pre- 


ceding witness. Professor Brande, of the 
tution, who also assisted at the invest 
fessor Christison, of the University of Edinburgh, 
evidence with respect to several matters of medical 
science bearing on the question, The court then ad- 
journed. 

Further medical testimony to the same effect was 
given, on the reassembling of the court on Tuesday, by 
Mr. John Jackson, of the College of Physicians. Dr. 
Bamford afterwards deposed to the circumstances con- 
nected with his attendance on Mr. Cooke; but his state- 
ments were merely confirmatory of the 
tive of the Attorney-General. Mr. Burgin, 
intendent of Police at Stafford; Mr. Henry Augustus 
Deane, solicitor, who attended the inquest on Mrs. Ann 
Palmer on the part of the Crown and the Insurance 
Companies; Mr. Espin, solicitor to Mr, Padwick; Mr. 
Thomas Pratt, Palmer's ordinary solicitor ; Mr. Stevens, 
Cooke’s father-in-law ; Mr. Strawbridge, of the Rugeley 
bank ; William Cheshire, clerk at the National Provin- 
cial Bank, Rugeley; John Armshaw, attorney at 
Rugeley; John Wallby, butcher at the same place 
(from whom Palmer borrowed some money, which he 
afterwards repaid); John Spillbury, farmer, near Staf- 
ford (who had had dealings with Palmer); and Herbert 
Wright, solicitor at Birmingham, gave evidence with 
respect to Palmer's money liabilities and the various 
bills which were out against him. The facts have al- 
ready been detailed in the speech for the 
The bills which Pratt discounted for Palmer bore (with 
only two exceptions) the enormous interest of sixty per 
cent. At the close of this evidence, the court adjourned. 
Palmer was on this day observed to look fatigued and 
dispirited. One or two artists were in court, sketching 
the prisoner's portrait, and taking views of the place, 

On Wednesday (the seventh day), the court was even 
more crowded than on the preceding occasions, owing 
to the Attorney-General having intimated, on the pre- 
vious evening, that he had very nearly closed the case for 
the prosecution, and to the consequent anticipation of 
the speech for the defence. A fierce rush was made for 
places, and before ten o'clock hundreds of persons were 
sent away for whom no accommodation could be found. 
Several noblemen and members of Parliament 
present. Palmer did not seem so 
previous day. The remainder of the 
prosecution was then taken. Mr. 
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Mr. 
defence. He spoke at first in a very low tone of voice, 
and was only distinctly audible in the immediate vicinity 
of where he stood. He observed that he rose with an 
overwhelming sense of the responsibility which rested 
on him: only once before had he defended a prisoner 
whose life was at stake; and the jury might conceive 


Shee then rose to open the case for the 


the anxiety of ‘his mind now that he had had to 
stand for six days under the shade of the scaffold, con- 
scious that the least error of judgment might have, the 
effect of consigning his client to an ignominious death 
and to public execration. That was a position well 
calculated to try the clearest judgment ; but his task had 
been ead the great fairness with which the prose- 
cution oun Souidactea and he must tell his unhappy 
client that everything which could possibly be done to in- 
surean honest trial had been effected, If, unhappily, an in- 
justies should be committed on either side, the whole re- 
sponsibility would reston the judges andthe jury. Forhim- 


self, he must say that he believed truer words were never | 


pronounced than those the prisoner uttered when he said 
“Not Guilty” to the charge. Ifhe (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
should fail in establishing his innocence, he should have 
very great misgivings that his failure was attributable 
to his own inability to do justice to the case, and not to 
any weakness in the case itself. He would grapple with 
the faets alleged by the prosecution, foot by foot, and 
inch by inch; and not a point would he leave untouched. 
In the first instance, he would endeavour to restore to its 
proper place in the diseussion the fact that strychnine 
was not found in the body ofGeeke. IfCooke died of 
strychnine, he died in two hours after the administering 
ofa strong dose. He must have died within a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes after the effects of the 
dose became visible in strong convulsions of the body. 
‘The post-mortem examination took place within six days 
of his death; and there was no reason to suppose that 
within that time there was any detection of it in the 
body. Never, therefore, were circumstances more 
favourable, or a case in which strychnine was more 
likely to have been found, if it was there. The fact was 
established beyond all question that it was not found. 


Taylor contended that the poison of strychnine was 
of that nature that, when once it had done its fatal 
work, and became absorbed in the system, it ceased to 


be the thing which it was when it was taken into the 
system—became decomposed—its elements separated, 
and therefore no longer capable of responding to the 
tests whieh would detect the poison of undecomposed 
strychnine, The opinion of Dr, Taylor was not 
supported by the opinions of any eminent toxicologist 
but himself. It was due to Dr. Taylor to say that 
he had propounded this theory in his book, but it was 
a theory of his own; and when it was remembered that 
his knowledge ofthe subject —humane man that he was 
—was confined to his having poisoned five rabbits 
twenty-five years ago, his opinion, unsupported by the 
opinion of others, was not of much weight. He would 
call before the jury many gentlemen of the highest 
eminence in their profession, analytical chemists and 
others, who would state their utter renunciation of this 
theory. But he would now refer to a question even yet 
more important, with respect to which he felt no distrust ; 
namely, the question whether, in the second week of 
November in last year, the prisoner at the bar had a 
motive for the commission of the murder, and some 
strong reason for desiring that Cooke should die? It 
seemed to him (the learned counsel) that it was not only 
not the interest of Palmer that Cooke should die, but 
that his death was the yery worst calamity which could 
befal him, and that he must have known that it would 
be followed by his own rnin. That it was followed by 
his ruin they all knew. They all knew that, when it 
was alleged that the prisoner commenced to plot the 
death of Cooke, he was in extreme embarrassment. 
Cooke and Palmer had been intimate and steady friends; 
they were jointly interested in at least.one racehorse ; 
they stayed together at the same hotels; they went to 
the same race-courses, and they were known to be con- 


Jones, who said that he heard Cooke say in his presence, 
** Palmer, we have lost a good deal of money or races 
this year.” It was shown by abundant evidence that 
they were closely connected; and in the month of Au- 
gust, 1854, money was wanted by Cooke, which was 
raised through the instrumentality of Palmer. Palmer 
to Pratt for it, and offered the security of Cooke, 
whom he represented to be a gentleman of some fortune. 
Cooke, with 18,0002 in read , might have gone 

n for a few and with his stud of horses made a 
Greater wealth. He wished the jury to 
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remember that he was not defending Palmer against the 


charge of forgery, if he were guilty of that crime— 
neither was he disposed to defend the reckless impru- 
dence of obtaining money at enormous rates of interest. 
The question now was, whether he was guilty of mur- 
der? Let them look at the position of Palmer and Cooke 
in the second week of November, as proved by Pratt, 
and by the correspondence put in evidence. In addition 
to the 12,5007. worth of bills, there were two acceptances 
for 2000/., each purporting to be drawn on the prisoner's 
mother, and due the last week in October. There were 
in addition two other bills, amounting to 1500/., which 
were to be held over from month to month, Palmer pay- 
ing interest at the rate of 60 per cent, These latter bills 
were pressing upon him; but it was pretty clear that 
Pratt or his clients would have taken the interest, and 
that, so long as there was a vestige of good security, 
Pratt desired nothing better than to hold them over. In 
this state of things, on the 22nd of October, Palmer 
came up to town, and Pratt pressed Palmer for payment 
of these bills. With regard to one of them, for 20002, 
which had just become due, and had not been paid, Pratt 
insisted on payment by instalments in addition to the 
interest, and it was agreed that Palmer should pay 2502. 
on the 27th, a like sum on the 31st, and that, as soon 
afterwards as possible, a further sum of 300/. should also 
be paid, making in the whole 8001. This was to 
quiet Pratt, or, as Pratt said, to quiet his clients, and in- 
duce them to let the bill stand over. On the 9th of 
November, the 300/. were paid; and on the 13th, the 
day that Polestar won the race, Pratt wrote to Palmer, 
speaking of the Prince of Wales Insurance Office, and 
their refusal to pay the insurance on Palmer's brother's 
life, and then adding, —‘ I must positively insist on see- 
ing you on Saturday; and, for both our sakes, try 
to make up the amount of the 20002; for, without it, 
I shall be unable to renew the 15001” This letter 
reached Palmer at Rugeley on the evening of his ar- 
rival from the Shrewsbury race-course. The learned Ser- 
jeant mentioned other letters of Pratt, asking for payment 
of 200/.; he then proceeded to describe some of the doings 
at Rugeley, and next spoke of Cooke writing to Fisher 
in these terms :—‘“‘ It is of very great importance, both 
to Mr, Palmer and myself, that a sum of 500/. should be 
paid to a Mr. Pratt, of 5, William-street, May-fair, to- 
morrow without fail. 300/. has been sent up to-night; 
and if you will be kind enough to pay the other 2002 
to-morrow, you will greatly oblige me; and I will give 
it to you on Monday at Tattersall’s.” There was a post- 
script consisting of four words only, but which would 
form the subject of comment by-and-by. The postscript 
was—“T am much better.” Surely, the inference from 
this correspondence was that Cooke was making himself 
useful to Palmer, by writing to his agent to get paid to 
Pratt the 200/. for which Pratt was pressing Palmer. It 
was clear either that Cooke had an interest in Palmer's 
transactions, or that this letter contained falsehoods in- 
serted for the purpose of “ putting a good face on it.” 
Whatever way these facts were taken, they proved to 
demonstration that Palmer and Cooke were playing into 
each other’s hands in respect of the heavy incumbrances 
upon Palmer, and that Palmer could rely on Cooke’s 
aiding him in any difficulty, So that here, on the 16th 
of November, when it was said that Palmer was poison- 
ing Cooke, Cooke was behaving towards him in the most 
friendly way, was acquainted with his circumstances, 
and willing to assist in relieving him from his embar- 
rassments, by devoting to his use a portion of his earn- 
ings on the race-course. This and another portion of the 
evidence completely negatived the theory advanced on 
the other side, Cooke was, in fact, a most convenient 
friend to Palmer, and Palmer, instead of its being his 
interest to get rid of him, could hardly do without him. 
During the last illness of Cooke, Palmer watched the 
bedside of his friend; he was with him night and day ; 
he attended him as a brother; he called his friends 
around him ; he did all that the most affectionate solici- 
tude could suggest for a friend who was ill—unless he 
was cognizant of his death, In Palmer’s letter to Pratt, 
the day after the death, these passages occur :—“I am 
sorry to say that, after all, he died in his bed; so you 
had better write to Saunders; but mind, I must have 
Polestar, if it can be so arranged; and if any one ques- 
tions you about Cooke, don’t answer till you have seen 
me. I sat up two whole nights with Cooke.” And did 
he not? Wasnot this true? Now, let them mark the 
answer of Pratt to this letter. That answer concluded 
with a reminder that Palmer, by the death of Cooke, 
would be compelled to make arrangements for a 500/. 
bill becoming payable on the 2nd of December: so that 
the very first effect of Cooke’s death was to saddle Palmer 
with a loan of 5007 The bill was for Cooke's, not 
Palmer’s accommodation. Palmer had lent his name to 
Cooke, and on Cooke’s death Palmer became primarily 
and alone responsible. The jury would judge whether 
it suited Palmer to stand before the holder of that 500/. 
bill as the only man liable upon it ; yet this was a result 
to Palmer of Cooke's death. All the facts connected with 
the advance of the 500/. on the assignment by Cooke of 
his two racehorses, Polestar and Sirius, showed that 
Cooke had received the money, not Palmer; and conse- 
quently, the hypothesis of the Attorney-General in this 
case, including the suggested forgery of Cooke’s endorse- 





ment to a bill, and the fear of detection acting as a mo- 








tive for putting Cooke out the 
gratuitous and groundless. The Attorney-Geeeey 
asserted that Cooke never zeceived the had 
was improbable in the highest Did teva 
lieve that, after executing the bill of sale for wy bde- 
horses he so much valued, he remained for three ve 
without reminding Pratt that he had uot handed a 
money? It was perfectly incredible, the 

Referring to the entry by Palmer on 
a medical work, “ Strychaine kills e poner 
mechanical fixing of the respiratory muscles,” Mee = 
jeant Shee contended that this was merely a note taken 
by the accused, when a young medical student, for hig 
own information. There were several other entries. in 
the same book.—Lord Campbell here reminded Mr, Ser 
jeant Shee that the point had not been pressed by 
Attorney-General; but the learned counsel replied the 
as it had been brought forward, he desired to neply 
it,—He then adverted to the death of Walter Palmer in 
August last ; and remarked that William Palmer's fa 
hope of a release from his difficulties, upless bis mou 
should be reconciled to him, was in the 
from the Prince of Wales Insurance fice for the ine” 
ance on the life of his brother. For some 
to the month of November, the company, who were an. 
noyed at being called on to pay so. large & sum as 
13,0001, were determined to do all in their Power to re. 
sist payment; and, accordingly, they seat down, 
tor Field to Rugeley to make inquiries, They 
and whispered insinuations, and raised a ¢lond ofdoubt 
and conjecture ; and this had been going on for some 
time. So that, just before the death of Cooke, 
was aware that he was the object of what he knew to be 
a most unfounded and unwarrantable suspicion; yet he 
put the policy of insurance into the hands.of an attorney 
to enforce payment, the office meeting the claim by in 
sinuatious of a nature to destroy his character, and bring 
about him the suspicion of another murder. . The preg 
sure for the 20002 bills never took place at. all till the 
office disputed the policy; all went smoothly til) the 
company disputed the policy on Walter Palmer's life; 
and then Pratt wrote to Palmer, and told him the situa. 
tion was changed, that he could manage the bills while 
the policy remained undisputed, but that now Palmer 
must make arrangements to meet the bills. Amd even 
now, that 13,0002 was sure to be paid, unless the pri- 
soner was convicted of murder: as gure as he was saved, 
and saved he believed he would be, that 13,0001. would 
be paid. As to the cause of Cooke's death, the post. 
mortem examinations showed that he was suffering from 
“avery ugly sore throat,” with diseased tonsils, ongof 
which was reduced in size, while the other had almost 
vanished. He also exhibited traces of another disease; 
and he (Mr, Serjeant Shee) would produce meqlical wit- 
nesses to show that that disease was of a vinulent cha- 
racter. At the medical inquiry after death, the aping 
was not examined much below the junction of the head, 
and its symptoms were not investigated. The assertion 
of Dr. Taylor at the inquest, when he swore that death 
resulted from strychnine (although he could notdind any 
trace of that poison, although he had never seem 
its influence on the human body, and although be 
only knew the condition of Cooke from the ac- 
counts given by Elizabeth Mills, the chambermaid, 
and Mr. Jones, the medical man)—such an assertion 
was most reprehensible. Man’s constitution is a mys- 
tery to us all. We suppose that the soft or medullary 
substance which is within the cavity of the head is the 
seat of thought and sensation ; and while we know that 
that soft medullary substance is continued down the 
back, in the middle of the back-bone, protected by 
bony duct or canal, embedded in two. tisgues, one of 
which is the arachnoid, the other the dura mater, 
we know that from the sides of this bony duet, this me- 
dullary substance, an infinite variety of nerves, the cou- 
duits of sensation from all parts of the frame, and of 
muscles dependent upon them, the instrumentsef volun 
tary motion there rise. This we know; andwe know 
that by that wonderful process all the ordinary actions 
of our lives and our will are carried on, Sometimes, 
however, these nerves and muscles depart from their 
normal character; and instead of being the mare expe- 
nents of the will, of the soul, are convulsive, 
tuary, vindicating to themselves a sort of i é 
vitality, totally regardless of the attributes to which 
they are ordinarily submissive; and when they a 
thrown into this state of excitement, they are knows 
by the general term convulsions. The ancients, thou- 
sands of years ago, knew as we do the distinetion be- 
tween spasmodic and tetanic effects, Tetanus is divided 
into idiopathic and traumatic; and we have had much 
description of these two sorts of tetanus in this inquiry. 
Some of the questions were answered satisfactorily 5 but, 
when the English of the word “idiopathic” was asked 
for, the reply was “constitutional.” This, however, was 
not right, The term meant “ sub-generative.” 

Lord Campbeli: The answer was, ‘C 
without external injury.” ¥ 

Mr. Serjeant Shee said he thonght the word meant 
“ unaccountable,” not that the convulsions were “wnat 
countable,” not that it followed that they eould never 
be traceable to a cause, but that they constantly oc 
curred under circumstances in which we only suspect 
the cause, and call it “idiopathic,” because we 
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umatic, that is, arising from external injury 
Sa ary attempted aoe that the disease of which 
Cooke was said to have died was not traumatic tetanus, 
and therefore that it was strychnine tetanus. He (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) thought it was not clear that it was 
tetanus at all. That Cooke died from convulsions he 
believed; but what pretence was there for saying that 

were tetanic at all? 

Court here adjourned for a short time, in or- 
der to get some refreshment ; and, on its return, 
Mr. Serjeant Shee argued that the state of Mr. 
Cooke's health at the time in question, his consti- 
tutional derangements, and the excitement into which 
he was thrown by the success of his horse at the 

races—an excitement which was so great 

as to render him speechless for three minutes, and 
which was natural, considering that, but for his 
success, he was a ruined man—may, very possibly, 
have brought on convulsions. Detailing the circum- 
stances attending and preceding the death of Cooke, the 
learned counsel contended that there was a great deal 
which was presumptive of Palmer’s innocence. The ac- 
cused sent for Mr. Jones (an intimate friend and medical 
attendant of Mr. Cooke); the patient did not mention to 
Mr. Jones the serious attack he had had after the races, 
and the suspicions he felt ; Palmer gave Cooke two pills 
in the presence of Mr. Jones, of the same nature as those 
which he had before administered, though, had they 
contained strychnine, the patient would have died in 
convulsions in a quarter of an hour, with Mr. Jones for 
@ witness ; the deceased himself, in the course of his last 
attack, asked for Palmer to be sent for; and Mr. Jones, 
after death, seemed very uncertain as to how to charac- 
terize the complaint. Hospital surgeons were not the 
most qualified for pronouncing on such cases; and he 
should call the most eminent private physicians to show 
that the symptoms attending Cooke's death were not those 
resulting from strychnine. A person poisoned by strych- 
nine objects to be touched ; but Cooke asked to have his 
neck rubbed. The heart, in these cases, was always 
found full; but in Cooke’s case it was found empty—a 
fact which the prosecution attempted to account for by 
saying that the post-mortem examination was clumsily 
performed, and that the blood had thus escaped. In the 
testimony of Elizabeth Mills there was a discrepancy. 
She said before the coroner that the broth she had taken, 
and which was originally intended for Cooke, had not 
had any ill effects on her; but on the trial she said it 
had. She also stated in that court, in opposition to her 
former account, that Palmer, ona specified morning, had 
given Cooke the coffee he afterwards vomited. That was 
not all. The case for the Crown was that Cooke was 
reluctant to take the pills, and that Palmer overruled 
him. According to her statement before the coroner, 
Cooke said it was the pills that Palmer made him take 
at half-past eleven o'clock that made him ill: when she 
came here, she said the time was half-past ten o'clock, 
thereby fixing the fact that Palmer gave the pills. Per- 
sons in that condition of life sometimes make mistakes 
not intending to deceive ; and it is the misfortune attend- 
ing all falsehoods, that it is almost impossible to retract 
without disgrace. She had, he believed, told a falsehood, 
and then had not the moral courage to set it right. It 
was said that the prisoner pushed the parties who were 
making the post-mortem examination ; but it was ad- 
mitted that nothing was lost, and he was sure that they 
would attach no importance to that small circumstance. 
Then it was said that the jar was removed to a corner 
of the room. That a man knowing himself to be inno- 
cent should be anxious to have the jar placed in the 
hands of persons in whom he could rely, was natural. 
There were some persons, recollect, who did not want to 
pay the 13,0002 There were some persons who had 
been undermining the prisoner's character for a consider- 
able time, imputing to him improper conduct towards a 
near relative, and propagating suspicion. He knew 
there were persons so prejudiced against him; and his 
removing the jar was only to prevent persons having the 
opportunity of tampering with it. His whole conduct 
was consistent with that theory. His objection to the 
jars going to Mr. Frere was to be accounted for in the 
same way. He would now call attention to the state- 
ment of Myatt, the post-boy. It should be recollected 
that Mr. Stevens had come down from London; that his 
conduct had been harsh towards the prisoner; that he 
had almost insulted, and had very much irritated, him ; 
and he (Mr. Serjeant Shee) thought that the prisoner's 
offer to Myatt to give him 10/. to upset the vehicle 
in which the jar was to be conveyed along with Mr. 
Stevens to Stafford, was an offer dictated by the irrita- 
tion which he felt at Stevens’s conduct towards him. 
From the answers given in cross-examination by Myatt, 
it appeared that all Palmer said was—‘“I should not mind 
giving 10/. to upset Mr. Stevens”—not “to break the 
jar.” The evidence of Charles Newton, the assistant at 
Mr. Salt’s surgery, was of no worth. He suppressed it 
at the inquest ; and it was most improbable that Palmer 
go to the house of a man with whom he had 
qarrelled, to inquire about the effects of strychnine, and 
to buy that drug, or that he, a medical man educated in 
would seek for information from such a person 

asthe witness Newton. Besides, he was in London on 


2 where a medical man would have no difficulty 





could be proved that the prisoner could not have 
been at Rugeley at nine o'clock on Monday night. 
Suspicion was attached to the circumstance of Palmer 
having ordered the coffin; he could not see why, inas- 
much as it was requisite that some one should order it. 
The learned counsel then referred to Stevens's evidence 
in detail, and contended that the non-finding of the 
betting-book was not a circumstance to warrant suspicion 
against the prisoner. An entry in a medical book had 
been alluded to, to show that the prisoner had a know- 
ledge of strychnine. Why, it was a book that he had 
used, as a student, at the lectures, and when he loved 
that young woman, his wife, in a way that was sanc- 
tioned by God’s ordinance that young men should love 
their wives. “For,” said the learned Serjeant, “ his was 
a marriage of affection. He loved her as he now loves 
her first-born, who is waiting with trembling anxiety for 
your verdict. A man who so loves his wife is not likely 
to commit atrocious crimes. His being the loving hus- 
band of a virtuous woman is the best protection against 
crime. There is positive evidence that such a man was 
William Palmer, when he was only seven years younger 
than he is now. Here is a letter which he then sent to 
her who was afterwards his wife: —‘ My dear Amie,—I 
snatch a moment from my studies to write to your dear, 
dear little self. I need scarcely say that the principal 
inducement I have to work is the desire of getting my 
studies finished, so as to be able to press your dear little 
form in my arms. With best, best love, believe me, 
dearest Annie, your own Wiri1Am.’ This is not one of 
the kind of letters that are generally read in courts of 
justice. It was no part of my instructions to read it, 
but an attempt has been made to show that this man 
was a heartless desperado, and I have read this letter 
to show you what that man was seven years ago. Upon 
the evidence before you I cannot believe him to be guilty. 
Do not suppose that he is not supported by some of his 
family in this his hour of trial; he is supported by an aged 
mother, who cannot approve of some part of his conduct, 
but who still waits with dreadful anxiety for your ver- 
dict. A dear sister also can scarcely repress herself in 
her desire to serve him, and a brave and gallant brother 
stands by to give him his aid, I call upon you to raise 
your minds to a capacity to estimate the high duty you 
have to perform. You have to stand the brunt of pre- 
judice; you have to vindicate the honour and the cha- 
racter of your country; you have, no doubt, with 
fearless courage, to do your duty, and to find a verdict 
for the Crown if you believe that guilt is proved ; but if, 
you have a doubt upon that point, you will rejoice to 
find him innocent; and depend upon it that the time 
will come when the innocence of this man will be made 
apparent, and when you will deeply regret any want of 
due and calm consideration of the case which it has been 
my duty to lay before you.” 

At the conclusion of Serjeant Shee’s address, which 
lasted nearly eight hours, the court adjourned at twenty 
minutes past six o'clock till Thursday morning. 

The court was again densely crowded on Thursday, 
and, among the distinguished persons accommodated 
with seats on the bench, was the Duke of Cambridge. 

Mr. Thomas Nunneley, Fellow of the College of Sur- 
geons, and Professor of Surgery at the Leeds School of 
Medicine, was examined as to the opinion he had formed 
of Cooke’s death, He said that, judging from the 
symptoms he had heard described, he was of opinion 
that death was caused by some convulsive disease. He 
thought that Cooke must have been a man of delicate 
constitution ; that he had suffered from certain diseases ; 
that he had led an irregular life; and that he was sub- 
ject to mental excitement and depression. His father 
and mother died young. It is stated that there are 
forms of epilepsy in which the patient retains conscious- 
ness. In answer to Lord Campbell, the witness said, 
“I cannot mention a case in which consciousness has 
been retained during the fit. No such case has come 
under my notice.” He had read, however, that such is 
sometimes the case. Granules between the dura mater 
and the arachnoid are not common at any age. He 
could not draw any particular inference from their ap- 
pearance. They might or might not lead to a con- 
jecture as to their cause and effect. He did not form 
any opinion upon these points. They might produce 
an effect upon the spinal cord. There are three prepa- 
rations in museums where granules are exhibited in the 
spinal cord, in which the patients are said to have died 
from tetanus. Those are at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
The spinal cord in such cases ought to be examined 
immediately after death. Not the most remote opinion 
could be formed from an examination made two months 
after death, more especially if the brain had been pre- 
viously opened. The witness described a great number 
of cases of death from strychnine which he had seen, 
including animals he had poisoned; and he found that 
in all these cases, without an exception, the muscles be- 
come quite soft, powerless, and flaccid in the interval 
before death. The rigidity which before prevailed 
ceases at that time. He had also observed that the 
paroxysms of convulsion are intermittent, and that, 
after death, the heart is found full of blood. Cooke's 
symptoms did not, in his opinion, resemble those of a 
person poisoned by strychnine. He had more power of 
voluntary motion than he (Mr. Nunneley) had observed 


strychnine; and, in addition to this, it | in animals under the influence of the poison in question. 
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tion of the stomach in the jar, and its removal to 

don, would give a little more trouble, but would not 
otherwise affect the result. If the deceased had died 
from strychnine poison, it ought to Haye 
the liver, spleen, and kidneys. 

The witness was then cross-examined by the At- 
torney-General. With reference to the contraction of a 
body after death from strychnine, he said:—“ When I 

to 
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spoke of the feet being arched by muscular 

in my report upon the case at pom only referred 
the ordinary rigidity after death, the 

mort to tot carer with ME Mata Ok 
rigidity after death in the case of poisoning by strychnine 
is much greater than in ord cases. I have never 
observed it. The fact of the emptiness of the 

among other things, convinces me that the deceased 
not die of poison by strychnine. I have heard the evi- 
dence in the cases at Basingstoke and Glasgow, and that 
it was stated that in both cases the heart was 

empty. I cannot account for the emptiness of heart 
in Cooke’s case. The lungs of the deceased were con- 
gested. The state of the heart, the lungs, and the brain 
were the points upon which I form my opinion that 
Cooke did not die from the administration of 


I do not ascribe the convulsions of which the deceased - 


died to any particular symptom of delicate health, 
admit that he died of convulsions, and I consider 
convulsions were caused by the delicate state 
health and the circumstances in which he was at 
time. The excitement occasioned by winning the 
might have operated with other causes to create the 
vulsions of which the deceased died. I infer from 
Bamford’s evidence that the brain was not healthy.” 
The Attorney-General: “Then you set up the opinion 
of this old gentleman, who certified that the deceased 
died of apoplexy, against the evidence of Dr. Harland 
and Dr. Jones ?”—Having read the evidence of the 
latter gentleman as to the symptoms exhibited by 
Cooke, the Attorney-General asked Mr. Nunneley to 
point out any one distinction between those symptoms 
and the symptoms of tetanus, either traumatic oz 
pathic. The witness said he could mot do so. He 
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of strychnine on the fact of the deceased being able to 
speak up to the last moment, which went quite against 
his experience. 

The Attorney-General: “ Did you not hear it proved 
in the melancholy case of Mrs. Smythe that she asked 
for water to be thrown over her, and to be turned on her 
side just before she died ?”—“ I did not hear that. 
if it be true, and you say so, it would shake my 
Mr. Nunneley proceeded to say that Cooke to be 
rubbed, and that, as far as his experience went with 
regard to animals——— The Attorney-General here inter- 
rupted him, and caused some laughter observing, 
“They can’t ask to have their ears eel oan 
The witness went on to state that in no single instance 
could the animals bear to be touched. In the 
case, certainly, the lady asked to be rubbed before 
convulsions came on, but afterwards she could not 
it, and begged that she might not be touched. Part 
the experiments that he had made on animals for 
present case were condueted conjointly with Mr. 
who was called for the prosecution. 
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Mr. William Herapath, Professor of Ch and 
Toxicology at the Bristol Medical School, was next ex- 
amined. His evidence was similar to that of Mr. Nun- 
neley. He believed that strychnine would have been 
found on the examination of Mr. Cooke's body, even if 
a very small quantity had been administered. The 
50,000th part of a grain, he thought, could be dis- 
covered if the strychnine were pure. He had placed two 
grains in a gallon of water, which is one im 70,000 
parts, and from one-tenth part of a of the water 
the presence of the strychnine was ascertained. 

“ Have not said,” asked the A 
“that you had no doubt strychnine had been taken, 
but that Dr. Taylor had not gone the right to find 
it ?”—I may have said so. I bad a strong from 
reading various newspaper reports—among others the 
Illustrated Times—that strychnine had been given, I 


have expressed that opinion, no doubt, freely. 
Mr. Rogers, Professor of Chemistry at St. 


i 


School of Medicine at London, then gave evidence, and 
was of opinion that strychnine should have been dis- 
covered in the body of Cooke, if it had been adminis~ 
tered to him, even though the body was partly decom- 
posed when the examination was made. The shaking 
up the contents of the stomach would give a little more 
trouble, but would not affect the result. 

The next witness was Dr. Henry Letheby, Professor 
of Chemistry and Toxicology in the London Hospital of 
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tlemen interfered, and challenged the of my 
conelusions before I wrote that letter. I have not since 
been employed by the Crown.” The Attorney-General 
haying asked what he attributed Cooké’s death to, Dr. 
Letheby replied, “It is irreconcilable with everything 
with which I am acquainted.” To the further question, 
“Is it reconcilable with any known disease you have 
ever seen or heard of ?” Dr. Letheby answered, “‘ No.” 

Mr. R. E. Gay, member of the Royal College of Sur- 
particulars of the death of a patient of 
his (an omnibus driver) from idiopathic tetanus, pro- 
duced by sore-throat and catarrh, and not resulting from 
wounds, The symptoms were similar to those attending 
the death of Cooke, He had never had such another 
case. 

After this evidence had been received, the court ad- 
journed to the following day. 


Mr. Henry Mayhew has written to the daily papers to 
contradict the assertions of Dr. Taylor in connexion with 
himself. He says that, at the close of his first interview 
with that gentleman, he asked for, and obtained, per- 
mission to publish the results of the conversation ; that 
not a line of the matter struck out by Dr. Taylor from 
the proof was published ; and that, by a letter from that 
gentleman, dated January 30th, 1856, further authority 
for the publication of the substance of the conversation 
is given, A letter confirming these statements, and 
written by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, who was present 
at the interview, is appended by Mr. Mayhew. Mr. 
Edwards asserts that Dr. Taylor not merely sanctioned 
the publication of the details in question, but even re- 
quested that they should be put forth, for the sake oj 
correcting some mis-statements which had been made. 





METROPOLITAN PROTESTS AGAINST 

PURITANISM. 

Lowpow is beginning to stir against the tyrannical sup- 

pression of the Sunday bands in the parks. A meeting 

of the inhabitants of St. Pancras was held on Monday in 

the Vestry Hall, when Mr. W. D. Cooper having been 

voted to the chair, a letter from Mr. Dickens, declining 

to attend, was read. It ran thus:— 

“ Gentlemen,—I have received a letter signed by you 
(which I assume to be written mainly on behalf of what 
are called working men and their families) inviting me 
to attend a meeting in our parish Vestry Hall this even- 
ing, on the stoppage of the Sunday bands in the parks. 
I thoroughly agree with you that those bands have 
afforded an innocent and healthful enjoyment on the 
Sunday afternoon to which the people have aright. But 
I think it essential that the working people should of 
themselves, and by themselves, assert thatright. They 
have been informed on the high authority of their first 
minister (lately rather in want of House of Commons 
votes, I am told) that they are almost indifferent to it. 
The correction of that mistake—if official omniscience 
can be mistaken—lies with themselves. In case it 
should be considered by the meeting (which I prefer for 
this reason not to attend) expedient to unite with other 
metropolitan parishes in forming a fund for the payment 
of such expenses as may be incurred in peaceably and 
numerously representing to the governing powers that 
the harmless recreation they have taken away is very 
mueh wanted, I beg you to put my name down as a sub- 
seriber of ten pounds, and I am your faithful servant, 

“ CHaRLes DicKENs.” 

Sir Benjamin Hall, having entered the room, was re- 
ceived with loud cheers. Addressing the meeting at 
some length, he said he was informed that the decision 
which had been come to was in consequence of memo- 
rials addressed to the House of Commons, and petitions 
to the Crown. He did not wish to find fault with the 
manner in which petitions were got up, but he did feel 
justified in stating what some of these petitions and 
memorials contained. (Hear, hear.) The prayer of the 
memorialists was not only that museums and other such 
places should remain closed, but they desired also that 
all steam-boats should cease to ply on the Sunday. 
(“ No,” and “ Hear, hear.”) He would say and prove 
that such was the fact; and not only this, but all trains 
were to cease to issue from the stations—nay, more, the 
gates of the parks were to be closed on the Sunday. 
(“Shame !” and “ No.”) Some persons might say no, be- 
cause they did not like to hear such things; but in a few 
days, by an order of the House, these petitions would be 
printed. (Hear, hear.) But would the dissentients be- 
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that some went so far as to pray that instructions 
be sent to all foreign ministers to use their exer- 
to get the Sabbath, in the countries where they 
resided, similarly observed. The only conclusion that he 
(Sir Benjamin Hall) could come to was, that the peti- 
tioners were not aware of the absurdities they were 
signing. Some time ago, a deputation had waited upon 
him, and stated that no carriages should enter the parks. 
More, one gentleman, a City Missionary, considered 
skating in the parks as most improper. (“ Hear,” and 
laughter.) The whole number of persons whose labour 
was required for the amusement of the vast multitude in 
the parks on Sunday week was only twenty-five. Why 
did not Mr. Baines write down the Sunday trains which 
issued from Leeds ? Simply because he dare not. ( Cheers.) 
As we were told what we should not do, he should like 
some one to issue a pamphlet written by Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, Lord Blandford, and Arthur Kinnaird, and 
entitled, ‘‘ How to keep the Sabbath.” (Cheers.) But 
what would the people say when he told them that a 
compromise was proposed—that he had been actually 
told that, had he been contented with Kensington Gardens, 
he would not have been interfered with? What would 
his congtituents have said had he been so hypocritical as 
to affirm that that was right in Kensington Gardens 
which was wrong in Victoria and Regent's Parks? 
(Hear, hear.) Those who went to Kensington Gardens 
had music in their own homes. (Hear, hear.) It was 
his duty, as a representative of the people, and as a 
minister of the Crown, to see that all classes were equally 
dealt with. 

Resolutions expressing accordance with the objects of 
the meeting, appointing a deputation to wait on Lord 
Palmerston, and thanking Sir Benjamin Hall for his 
“enlightened and straightforward conduct,” were unani- 
mously agreed to, and the meeting separated. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster took 
place on Tuesday evening, under the presidency of Sir 
J. V. Shelley, M.P., in the Great Hall, Broadway, 
when, after some feeble opposition from a small minority, 
resolutions, condemnatory of the late suppression, and 
in favour of organization to assert the people’s rights, 
were carried. 

Another very suceessful meeting took place in Mary- 
lebone on Wednesday evening. Sir Benjamin Hall was 
present, and addressed the auditory. He was loudly 
cheered. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

SERIOovs reports are in circulation in Paris, to the effect 
that the Empress is in very bad health, and has by no 
means recovered from her confinement. It is also said 
that the Prince Imperial shows signs of blindness; but 
this is doubtful. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden arrived at Paris on Monday 
evening. 

Baron de Brunow has presented to the Emperor 
a letter from the Emperor of Russia, which accredits 
him on an extraordinary mission to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. 

Great inundations have occurred in France, owing to 
an unusual rise of the waters of the Seine, the Rhone, 
and the Sadne. It is feared that the young crops will 
be greatly injured. 

A proposition, originating with M. Charles Dupin, is 
before the French Senate, providing for the erection in 
Paris of an immense column, surmounted by a statue of 
the Emperor, as a memorial to the army of the East. 

Excursion trips to St, Petersburg, at 125 francs per 
head, are being organized at Paris. 


A suggestion has been made for uniting the forests of | 


Versailles and St. Germain, with a view to making one 
enormous wood for hunting. 

A new political editor has lately been appointed to 
the Constitutionnel, the foreign policy of which, with 
respect to Italy, has become more in accordance with 
that of the Government. 

AUSTRIA. 

The promotion of Baron de Hiibner to the rank of 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris, and the bestowal of the 
same honour upon Baron de Bourqueney, the French re- 
presentative at Vienna, is looked upon as a sign of ex- 
traordinary good-will between the respective courts. 
An Ambassador is supposed to represent the person of 
the sovereign himself, rather than of his government, and 
may therefore communicate immediately with the mo- 
narch to whom he is accredited, instead of with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, as in the case of inferior 
diplomatic representatives. Since 1848, Austria has 
resolved to send no more Ambassadors in full to any 
court; but she has made an exception in favour of 
France. 

The Ecclesiastical Courts of the Austrian Empire 
have just issued various instructions with respect to the 
matrimonial law, by which it is made still more apparent 
that the Church is fully privileged to override the tem- 
poral power Whenever it pleases. These are sume of the 
rules :— 

“ Paragraph 22.—If non-Catholic Christians are of 
opinion that the matrimonial tie can be severed, the 
Church may pity them, but she cannot permit their 
erroneous belief to contaminate the sanctity of her law 
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of marriages between Catholic and non-Catholic Chrig- 
tians, and dissuades (dehortatur’) her children from enter- 
ing into them. - 

“ Paragraph 67.—TIf there be reason to suspect 
there is any impediment in the way of persons wishing 
to marry, or if there be reason to fear that their marriage 
would lead to great disputes or give public offence 


(nuptias magnis litibus vel scandalis), or be the cause of 
mischief to others, the Bishops have the right, and are 
even under the obligation, to prohibit the celebration of 
the marriage. Until the prohibition has been removed, 
the celebration of the marriage is legal (illicitum).” 

Persons within the fourth, or a still nearer, of 
relationship, ‘‘ whether in a direct or ina side ” 
to be debarred from intermarriage ; but it Seems the Pope 
has power to set aside this rule when it suits his Infalli- 
bility, for he has just given his consent to the marriage 
of an uncle with his niece. 

A new police ordinance against swearing is about to 
make its appearance. The tariff is fixed at fifty seudi 
for swearing by the Virgin, and twenty-five scudi for 
irreverently using the name of “ any other saint.” The 
promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion has had its natural and legitimate result in a great 
increase—not of graces, but—of blasphemous and re- 
velting conversation among the lower orders of Vienna, 

The statement that the Archduke Ferdinand Max has 
received instructions from the Emperor, his brother, to 
inform Louis Napoleon that he consents to the removal 
of the remains of the Duke de Reichstadt to Paris, is 
denied. 


ITALY. 

It is stated that a Congress of Italian Princes is to 
assemble at Rome to concert on the measures most suit- 
able to be adopted in order to permit in the States of the 
peninsula a freer political development, while at the same 
time repressing all revolutionary elements. The Govern- 
ment of Naples, according to a report from Berlin, has 
sent a protest to the Great Powers against the initiative 
taken by Count Cavour in mooting the Italian question: 
in the Congress of Paris. 

The health of the Pope is very bad. Symptoms of 
dropsy become every day more and more apparent. 

The smouldering anarchy which military despotism 
but partially stifles through the greater part of the 
Italian peninsula, shows no sign of extinction, but 
seems rather to burn with the greater for 
lack of opportunity to burst forth. Assassination is 
rife in Parma, being in no degree checked by the state 
of siege, or by the presence of “ orderly” Austrian 
bayonets; and Lombardy has been thrown into a state 
of ferment by the brave and energetic words of the Sar- 
dinian Plenipotentiaries in their protest presented to the 
Paris Congress. Nevertheless, it is said that Marshal 
Radetzky and his Generals do not apprehend any dis- 
turbances in the Austro-Italian provinces. Time will 
show. The Times correspondent at Parma says that 
the Austrians have complete command in the capital of 
that little duchy. The Austrian General, Count de 
Crenneville, has allowed the Duchess to institute a 
Council of War, composed of Parmesan officers, for the 
trial of the “‘ offenders;” but the auditor of the Council 
is an Austrian, who alone is entrusted with the prosecu- 
tion, the visiting of the prisons, and the questioning of 
the prisoners. ‘ The persons arrested belong chiefly to 
the working classes. When one of them is arrested, the 
shop in which he works is also immediately shut up, 
and thus whole families are punished on a simple 
of suspicion against an individual member, and should 
any kind-hearted friend offer relief, he is immediately 
arrested and thrown into prison for having shown sym- 
pathy for a suspected person. The arrest of fifty young 
men who have been sent off under an escort to Mantua 


‘has aroused public indignation to an extraordinary 


pitch, The Austrian authorities themselves own that 
the only cause of their arrest was that they were known 
to entertain political principles not fully conformable to 
those entertained by the Government of Parma. The 
Austrian General said that they would not be brought . 
to trial, but simply be locked up in the fortress of 
Mantua until they had given evident proofs of a return 
to better sentiments towards their legitimate Govern- 
ment. Some of these unfortunate young men were ar~ 
rested by mistake, and, on a representation to this effect 
being made, the Austrian General replied that he was 
sorry for it, but he could not release them, as it would 
be dangerous to admit that the authorities could commit 
an error.” 

Side by side with these malignant t ies, we heat 
of Austria in the new character of a reformer—and a2 
Italian reformer. “It is credibly stated,” says the 
Times Vienna correspondent, “ that the French 
Austrian Governments have agreed to prolong the occu- 
pation of the Papal dominions, but it is an undeniable 
fact that the two great Catholic Powers have frankly 
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stated Government that things cannot be 

pa dt in their present state. Count ayer 

appointed Austrian Ambassador, wi 

path te reforms being made, and the French 
Minister has been ordered to give him his full support.” 
The same writer, on the authority of the Augsburg Ga- 
zette, states that Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, some 
time before his death, remonstrated strongly with the 
Papal Government, and advised it to make internal 
reforms. Yet, in conjunction with these assertions, it is 
stated that, in Modena, where the people have always 
enjoyed the privilege of electing their own burgo- 
masters, new municipal laws have been published, and 
in fature the civic dignitaries will be appointed by the 


Turin has been in an uproarious condition of revelry 
owing to the eighth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Ceastitution. 

The small church of Desserega, on the coast of Genoa, 
has fallen down, burying beneath its‘ruins the old canon 
attached to it, eighty years of age, and his servant. 

The Sardinian Government has sequestrated the 
Armonia, a High Church paper, for speaking disrespect- 
fully of the fétes in honour of the Constitution, and 
saying that “the flags, the military, the deputies, the 
emblems, and the protectors of liberty, were all dirt 
(fango).” The paper, being remonstrated with by the 
students of the University, made an ironical retracta- 
tion. 

General Count Stackelberg has left Turin on his re- 
turn to Russia. He is said to have been much gratified 
at his reception, and to have been very unreserved in 
his strictures on the Austrian Government. 

The Bishops of the ecclesiastical province of Turin 
have issued a protest against the new bill, already voted 
by the senate of Piedmont, for the reorganization of 
public instruction in Piedmont. They ground their op- 
position on the assertion that the measure is too secular. 


RUSSIA. P 

According to anotice recently put forth from the dfinis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, the Swedish Consuls resident in 
Marseilles, Toulon, and Havre will undertake the func- 
tions of Russian Consuls until the Government is able 
to complete its appointments of Russian Consuls at 
those places. Orders have been already published that all 
papers issued by the above shall be regarded in all 
Russian custom-houses and other offices as though issued 
or signed by Russian officials. 

Another scientific expedition is about to be sent off 
from Helsingfors to Lappmarken—that is to say, to that 
part of Lapland the possession of which is claimed alike 
by Sweden and Russia. The expedition is to be con- 
ducted by Councillor Nordmann, accompanied by 
several young naturalists. There is also talk of an anti- 
quarian expedition to the same regions. 

holera is again violent at St. Petersburg. The daily 
mortality has risen of late to as many as twenty-one. 

General Williams has arrived at St. Petersburg. He 
is shortly to return to England. The works on the 
fortifications of Revel still continue. 

CIRCASSIA. 

A report from Sefer Pacha confirms the statement of 
the capture of the Circassian village of Sunnech by the 
Russians, who obtained possession of 6,000 head of 
cattle. The Circassian Chiefs, assembled at Anapa, 
claim the assistance of Turkey in re-establishing their 
communications with the Caucasus. 


THE CRIMEA. 

Means have been found (says the Paris Pays) to enter 
the harbour of Sebastopol, after a canal had been opened 
across the three lines of sunken Russian vessels. The 
transports of the allied squadrons have already begun to 
ship the artillery. The points chosen for the embarka- 
tion are, for the English, the Admiralty, and for the 
French the Quai Nicolas, situated at the extremity of 
the Rue Sainte Catherine, 


TURKEY. 

By a treaty concluded between the Sultan and the 
Western Powers, the period within which the evacua- 
tion of the Turkish territory was to have been com- 
pleted, has been prolonged. The prolongation is said to 
be six months from the present time. 

The ceremony of distributing the “ sacred fire” which 
always takes place annually in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem, has this year given rise to a de- 
plorable conflict between the Greeks and the Armenians. 

0 one was killed on the spot, but several were severely, 
and even dangerously, wounded. - 

A rather strange anecdote is told in a letter from 
Galatz, published in the Corriere Italiano, which says: 
—“ On the 27th of April, which is Easter Sunday accord- 
ing to the Greek calendar, the Russians at Sulina hoisted 
their national flag, with two Greek crosses attached to it, 
on 4 small tower near the temporary church which they 
have constructed ; and the commander of the Austrian 
War steamer stationed there sent to say that, if the flag 
was displayed for the holiday, those of Turkey, Austria, 
and their Allies, ought to be added to it. The Russians 
— to hoist the flags in question, and the commander, 

inking this refusal a demonstration which he ought 
Not to tolerate, sent a detachment of soldiers to display 
the flags of all the Allies. This they did, without meet- 

with any resistance, though the population had been 


assembled with the evident intention of not allowing 
it.” 
THE GERMAN DIET. 

In the declaration which accompanied the presentation 
of the Treaty of Peace, by the representatives of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, to the Diet of Frankfort, the ensuing 
occur :—“ Universal peace has been restored to 
the world, and one of the most ical com- 
plications has received, through the moderation and dis- 
interestedness of the Powers, a solution which will give 
satisfaction to the general desire, and will furnish to 
history a memorable example of the union 
of the Sovereigns in their solicitude for the common in- 
terests of humanity. . . The enlightened ac- 
tivity of all Governments, just delivered by the 
mercy of Providence from the burdens of war, which 
directly or indirectly weighed on all Europe, will now 
turn, in rivalry of zeal, towards the development of the 
internal prosperity and the moral and material welfare of 
their respective States.” 


SPAIN. 
An audacious robbery has been committed in Spain. 
A picture of the Assumption, generally ascribed to 
Murillo, or at least to one of his best pupils, was taken 
from the high altar of the church of Mendiguren, near 
Vittoria. 
GREECE. 

Lord Palmerston has been burnt in effigy in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Nauplia in Argolia. He had 
given great offenee by his recent comments on the state 
of Greece. . 

The depredations of the brigands continue. 
parts of the country there is a perfect panic. 

THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. de Halik, of the staff, has ar- 
rived at Bucharest, and is to leave for Moldavia with 
Count Wimpfen, to draw out the plan of the new 
frontier between Russia and Moldavia, in concert with 
the engineers of Russia and of the Western Powers. 


In some 





AMERICA. 

WALZER almost engrosses the news of interest from the 
other side o, the Atlantic. The Filibustering chief has 
- ~s for recruits for his army, and great 


sent to New Orleau. . 
excitement prevails amo... the — sadstee 


most part are disposed to assie. “, m: 

: ade to 
writer from the spot that, should an — conse- 
resist the departure of the recruits, “sern. - 1, 


had 
said there were features which two 
cases, yet really Mr. reer mie pam Bs 
the same position. It to 
was held out constructively to the public as a director 
of the bank, yet getting no court of directors to meet 
and doing everything to give validity to the transfer of 
his shares, he must have had knowledge of the infor- 
mality connected with that transfer, and he was pos- 
sessed of the which prompted him to sell out. 
He (the Master) apprehended, then, Mr. 
application could not be sustained in a court of jus 
He was the honest bond fide holder of the shares, and his 
name must therefore remain on the list without 
tion.—It is understood that this judgment be ap- 
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appoint Mr. Anthony Norris, of 
and one of the ¢reditors, to be administrator for 
ing the assets of the late John Sadleir. 
consented to act under the authority of 
will lose no time in realizing for the 
happy creditors large sums stated to 
by the suicide in various securities both at 
abroad. This step will, perhaps, afford a 
the prevailing mystery with respect to the 
the deceased of the gigantic funds realised 
of his successful career of fraud.— Times. 

Tae Murperers or Miss Hixps (Dunne 
Murphy) were executed on Friday week. 

Burstinc or A Borter.—The boiler of the Nimrod 
steamer, from Liverpool, has exploded off Cork. Six 
men have been killed 

Ssirn O’Brren.—A strong desire (says the Munster 
News) prevails in Clare to return Mr. William Smith 
O’Brien as one of the representatives at the next elec- 
tion. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
CLosE oF THE CrmmEAN Ixquiry.—The Board of Ge- 
neral Officers reassembled on Monday (the 28rd day), 
to hear the reply of Captain Heath to the statements of 
Colonel Gordon, with regard to the inconvenience which 
was occasioned by his remaining outside 
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quences may follow, as opposing force will certain,, 
used. Southern members of Congress are singularly 
united in favour of Walker. The Panama massacre 
excites strong indignation, and the Executive is p d 
on all sides to take prompt action in the matter. Many 
members of Congress charge that the blood of every 
American slain in Nicaragua should fall upon the heads 
of the Administration. Tho rejeetion of the Nicaraguan 
Minister has led to the invasion, and President Pierce is 
held responsible.” The Washington Cabinet has dis- 
cussed the propriety of at once recognizing General 
Walker's Government, and receiving as Minister Madro 
Kegilly, who, at the last advices, was at Washington. 
Messrs. Marcy and Cushing epposed the recognition for 
the present, while Pierce, Davis, and others were in 
favour of immediate recognition. It is thought by some 
that the latter will prevail. Walker has retired to 
Granada, and is fortifying the city. The ports of Grey- 
town and San Juan del Norte are blockaded by a fleet 
of French, English, and American men-of-war. 

A resolution submitted to the Washington House of 
Representatives, authorizing the President to employ 
the land and naval force for the protection of Americans 
on the thoroughfares between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and for insuring the observance of the rights of 








those citizens, led to a discussion, but to no practical t 


result. 

| Bolivia has been on the eve of another revolution, the 
object of which was to proclaim Santa Cruz President, 
| and upset the Government of General Cordova. The 
| ploc having been discovered, seven of the principal con- 
| spirators we:® arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. j 
| The New York commercial advices report afi active 
'demand for money in the market at seven per cent. on 
leall, and eight to nine per cent. for short firs:-class 
paper. 





IRELAND. 


TirrerarRy Bank: JupGmEent.—Master Murphy gave [differs little from the eorrected average of 


judgment on Monday on the applications made by 
Mr. Wilson Kennedy and Mr. Vincent Scully, Q.C., 
M.P., to be removed from the list of persons liable to | 
|the liquidation of the liabilities of this concern. The | 
| Master stated at considerable length Mr. Wilson Ken- | 
jnedy’s position in respect to the bank, his directorship, | 
|for which he was entitled to a salary of 500/. a year, 
jand the importance and responsibility of the duties at- | 
|tached to that office, which he held down to the date 
of the transfer, and, after recapitulating the law of 
equity as argued at the bar, said that the case must be 
|determined by the deed of co-partnership. His clear 
lopinion was that what was done by Mr. Kennedy 
|was not what he ought to have done, was not what 
he was justified in doing, and he should therefore 
stand upon the list as a contributary. Mr. Vincent 


be | and his complaints that the returns furnished of the trans- 


* of sick and wounded were signed by Lieutenant 
pore ». instead of the responsible officer, 
Hutchinsv.. -°+ Heath denied that any inconvenience 
Heath. Captam ~horing outside the bay, and 
was felt from his an. - and Scott to show 
letters from Lieutenants Gos kept on the 
the sick and wounded were never - ~norts. 
waiting tO De placed uu bowrd the trato, a, 
some desultory and unimportant conversation, u. 
sident stated that, as he had received no other 
plications from persons complaining of the Report 
the Commissioners, the Board would adjourn, This is 
supposed to be tantamount to the close of the inquiry 
altogether.—Sir Charles Trevelyan has forwarded to the 
Board a long statement vindicating the conduct of the 
Treasury during that period of the war when the Com- 
missariat was under the control of his department. 

HorsFauw’s Monster Wroveutr Iron Gun.—Ex- 
periments have been made with this gun on two 
successive days; and the results are highly 
tory. 

ST men have been drowned in coming 
ashore in a boat from a vessel in Sunderland Roads. A 
cross sea struck the boat and capsized with all on board. 
Every one, however, was rescued, with but two excep- 
ions. 
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SANITARY REPORTS, 

HEALTH oF Lonpon puRING THE Weex.—In the 
week that ended last Saturday, the deaths of 1094 per- 
sous—namely, 538 males and 556 females—were re- 
gistered in London. In the corresponding weeks of ten 
years, 1846-55, the average number of deaths was 
| 1020, which, if raised by a tenth part for 

| with the deaths of last week, which occurred in an ip- 
| greased ptptilatibn; Hécomes 1122. It appears that the 
rate of mortality last weth Wad slightly below the ave- 
rage. The deaths referred té disdases Of the z or 
epidemic character were last week 242—a ntumber which 
ing 
weeks. But typhus, under which head cases of common 
fever are included, is at present more fatal than any 
other disease in the same class, and shows a disposition 
to increase. The deaths caused by it, having been in 
recent weeks generally less than 60, rose last week to 
76, of which those that occurred in the eastern division, 
embracing Bethnal-green, Stepney, and other districts, 
exhibit a decided preponderance in number. A boy at 
7, Frying-pan-alley, Clerkenwell, who had not been yac- 
cinated, died of small-pox. He was six years old, and 
the son of a labourer; and Mr. Goddard, the medical 
attendant, observes that a stable could hardly be found 
so deficient in all the elements necessary to health as 
the room in which his patient had lived and died. Fatal 
cases of diarrhoea were 15, which is the same as the 











|average. Hernia was the cause of death in eight cases; 
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was as 1616 persons to every 
100,000 of the population living, whereas the average 
in the ten years 1846-55 was 1682. The births of 
169,252 children were registered in the winter quarter 
that ended on March 81. This number is absolutely the 
highest that has ever been returned in a wiater quarter ; 
and the rate of birth is 3585 in 100,000, or much above 
the average, 3499, of the season. 





OUR CIVILIZATION. 


FORGERIES BY A SHIPBROKER. 

Jacob Christiansen, shipbroker of Leith, has been tried 
at the High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, on a charge 
of forging and uttering seven bills of exchange, amount- 
ing in all to about 37707. These bills were all accepted 
in the names of several eminent firms in England and 
Scotland, and were either drawn by the prisoner, or 
were forgeries of foreign merchants on the Continent, 
purporting to be in his favour. They had been dis- 
counted at the Leith branch of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Bank, and, on one of them, for 473/. 12s., 
being presented there, the managers of the bank, before 
making payment, wrote to their agent at Hull (the bill 
being forged in the names of some merchants of that 
town), and sb afterwards a telegraphic message 
was received in Leith from the alleged acceptors of the 





LEADER. 


day he had three hundred sheep grazing in the park, fif- 
teen of which he missed the following morning, as well 


THE 


park. 


his house, and asked him if he had lately received any 
sheep. Mean told him that a friend of his, named John- 


sent him up forty-six from the country, to be killed, 
which he had done and afterwards sold the skins. 

themselves he had also sold to different salesmen, 
and he handed Mr. Scales 43/. of the proceeds. A police 
sergeant who was with Mr. Scales when he called on Mean, 
went down by rail to East Grinstead, accompanied by 
the prisoner, but, not being able to learn anything 
there confirmatory of Mean’s statement, they returned to 
London. After this, Mean was given into custody. 
Mr. A’Beckett remanded him, but accepted bail. 

Drvorce.—The Consistory Court has pronounced in 
favour of a divorce in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Da- 
vidson, on the ground of adultery on the part of the 
latter.—Judgment has at length been given in the case 
of Mrs. Talbot. The Lord Chancellor summed up on 
Thursday morning in the House of Lords, and pro- 
nounced in favour of the divorce. Lord Brougham and 
Lord St. Leonards in believing Mrs. Talbot 
guilty of adultery with Mullan, the groom, and the bill 
for the divorce was then read a second time. 

CHEATING THE Poor.—Alderman Copeland on Tues- 
day handed in to the Court of Aldermen the report of 
the Inspectors of Weights and Measures, and spoke in 
strong terms of their activity, at the same time regret 
ting that that activity had brought to light a vast 
amount of plunder, committed by tradesmen amongst 
the poorer classes. He moved that it be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to consider the propriety 
of advertising upon the second conviction, the names of 
the fraudulent tradesmen. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Starvixne A Horse.—A wealthy farmer of Bever- 
stone, Mr. Robert Kelmister, has been summoned at tbe 
Petty paeae held in the Town Hall, Tetbury on a 
charge of starving a horse to death. Mr, K-"_. 

found the horse on a field of his, a? s-<tmlster hed 
confined in a hovel. It was ** rer vas f od 
eleven days, and was at * = neglected _ bere = 4 

ee teases kin 

state of emaciatic~ . sength found dead in a shocking 
that Mr, K-" _ -“ From the evidence, it would seem 
> seimister had not neglected the horse from 





bill, to the effect that it was a complete . Sub- 
sequently, it was discovered that all the were for- 
geries, and was therefore apprehended. 
Besides the forgeries, the prisoner had con- 
trived to have blank bills forty- 
four of which were in his ’ 


given into eustedy. The counsel for the defence e»* 
voured to prove that Christiansen was the ipr- -uea- 
of two men named Wilson and Pet .vcent dupe 
the forgeries were in reality * son, by whom 
these men, who had had b~ .«atted. The former of 
prisoner, and had giv = usiness transactions with the 
had heen nat}-- -n him several soagenpedotion hills, 
forgery. .wed by that court but the day before, for 
_. w#eterson had been obliged to leave the country. 
_u@¢ Lord Justice General said that the defence was not 
supported by any evidence, and not even countenanced 
by the prisoner in his declarations. The jury, therefore, 
unanimously returned a verdict of Guilty against Chris- 
tiansen, who was then sentenced to transportation for 
life. The Lord Justice General, in passing sentence, de- 
clared that it was altogether the most extensive case of 
forgery that had ever come within his experience. 

Assavur on Wrves. — Dennis Cavanagh, an iron 
bolt-plater, residing in Limehouse, was sentenced at the 
Thames police-office to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour for stabbing his wife with a pocket-knife ia 
several places. The witnesses against the man were iis 
wife and daughter; but they endeavoured to screen him, 
and the magistrate, seeing that it would be useless to 
commit the prisoner for trial, dealt with the case sum- 
marily.—George Gerrard, a carpenter, at Stepney, has 
also been sentenced by the Thames magistrate to hard 
labour for six months, for a savage assault on the 
woman who lived with him as his wife.—A third and 
fourth case ofa similar nature have been brought for- 
ward at the same office. Joseph Doyle, an Irishman, 
and William Rayson, a coffee-house keeper, have been 
sentenced in the same way as the preceding offenders 
for atrocious outrages on their wives. 

Durie “ Derecrrves.”—Even the race that boasts of 
Mr. Bucket as its patron saint can be cheated. Caleb 
Smith, a painter out of work, was indicted at the Mid- 
Glesex Sessions on four charges of fraud. The victims in 
all the cases were detective officers,and he obtained money 
from them under pretence of gi information with 
respect to the robbery of the Queen’s plate and other 
recent depredations. All his assertions, however, were 
false ; and he pleaded Guilty on his trial, and said, in 
palliation, that he was starving. He was sentenced to 
hard labour for ten months. 

Caurca Ropsery.—A man has been charged at the 
Mansion House with stealing a quantity of horsehair 
from the cushions of the seats in the church of St, Mary 
ba a He was committed for trial. 

HEEP SteativG.—A master butcher of St. George's 
Market, Southwark, named George Mean, has been 
charged at the Southwark police-office with having 
stolen, together with others not in custody, forty-six 
sheep, some of which belonged to a butcher in 
chapel, and some to the lessee of Victoria Park. Mr. 
Scales, of High-street, Aldgate, stated that.on a certain 


when he was! - 


.. cruelty, but from forgetfulness. He was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 3/., and costs, in addition to 21. 
compensation to the owner. The case was brought for- 
ward by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 





OBITUARY. 

Lorp Apotpuvs Firzctarence—the third son of 
William IV., by Mrs. Jordan—died on Saturday night, 
at Newburgh Park, Yorkshire, the seat of Sir George 
Wombwell. He had had a paralytic stroke on the 
preceding Thursday, from which he never rallied. He 
was born in 1802; served in the navy; and, until 1853, 
was the commander of the Queen’s yacht. 

Masor- GeneraL Sir W. H. Steeman, K.C.B.— 
This distinguished Indian General, who for many 
years was the English Resident at Lucknow, who in 
some degree led the way to the annexation of Oude to 
the British dominions, and who more especially deserves 
honour for the large part he took in the suppression of 
the infamous system of “ Thuggee,” died on his home- 
ward passage from Calcutta on the 10th of last Febru- 
ary, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He entered 
the military service of the East India Company as far 
back as 1808, and was only made a General and a 
K.C.B. within the last few months. He was the author 
of a work entitled ‘‘ Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official,” published about eight or ten years ago. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Court.—The Queen laid the first stone of the 
Royal Military Hospital at Southampton on Monday. 
A shocking accident occurred as the gunboats in the 
Solent saluted at the moment of the ceremony. A gun 
belonging to the Hardy prematurely went off, by which 
two seamen were blown to pieces, and several others 
were injured.—Prince Frederick William of Prussia ar- 
rived at Dover from Ostend at midnight on Tuesday.— 
The Queen on Tuesday reviewed the militia at Ports- 
mouth, 


Sin Epmunp Lyons was presented with the freedom 
of the City of London at a General Court of Common 
Council held on Monday. 

Exp.osion at WooLwicn ArsENAL.—Another acci- 
dent, with deplorable results, has happened at Woolwich. 
An explosion took place, about half-past three in the 
afternoon of last Saturday, in a temporary shed, some 
ten feet square, in which was being conducted the pro- 
cess of mealing the detonating composition with which 
the pereussion caps are charged, and which is much 
more ignitable than ordinary powder. A man and a 
boy were in the shed at the time, and were killed in- 
stantaneously. Two other persons (a carpenter and a 
labourer), who were at work near the spot, were also 








as thirty-two of those belonging to the keeper of the 
He afterwards thirty of their skins in the 
Market, which he at once identified as having 

been taken off the missing sheep. He called on Mean at 


son, who was a farmer living at East Grinstead, had just 
The 
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struck dead at once. pe ane 

was blown off at the hip, and was 

on the roof of some of the 
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offices were dashed in with the 
part of the roof of the mealing shed was 
air, and fell into the Thames, two hundred 
yards distant. Seven other workmen were inj 
of them very seriovsly. An inquest has been 
the jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
companied by the following remarks :— 
cannot disperse without expressing pléasure at 
surance given by the Government officers that the 
ings where all dangerous operations are now carried on 
will be as speedily as possible removed to the marshes 
where the danger will not be so great.” 
GENERAL Houmay FoR THE 297u.—The Lord Mayor 
has been in communication with some of the principal 
of the 
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public companies and the representatives 
tile and manufacturing interests, and 

reason to believe that a general holiday willbe Samy 
for the 29th instant, so far as it is possible to effect that 
object without the aid of the Government, It is also 
ae believed that there will be no suspension of 

A Diseracerut I[posrrion in connexion with ship- 

ments of brandy to the colonies and elsewhere is stated 
to be largely practised. The system is to buy up empty 
brandy casks bearing the brands of the most noted 
Cognac houses, and send them to Hamburg, Antwerp, 
and other places, to be filled with inferior spirit and re- 
shipped to this country in transit, whence they are 
trans-shipped on board vessels bound to Australia, the 
Cape of Good Hope, &c., where the brands of these 
Cognac houses are in good estimation. 
hoves merchants trading i 
careful to get their supplies from respectable sources, and 
to caution their correspondents against the receipt of 
any consignments on which they may be unable to place 
absolute reliance.— Times. 
_ Ancrenr Retics.—Some portions of a human skele- 
ton, and of the skeleton of a horse, have been discovered 
beneath the surface of the grounds of Woolwich Arsenal, 
where excavations are now being made. A large part 
of an earthern jar, supposed to belong to the fifth cen- 
tury, was also dug up. Itis thought that some ancient 
warrior and his horse were here buried. 

Tue Bishop or BANcor AGaArn.—A correspondence 
has taken place between the Bishop of Bangor and the 
Rey. Bulkeley Jones, warden of Ruthin, ire, 
in connexion with the movement for multiplying ser- 
vices in Wales. The Bishop, having ascertained that 
|the warden had invited several of the clergy of the 
deanery of Dyffryn Clwyd to join the movement, wrote 
to the reverend gentleman on the 26th of February, and 
threatened him with prosecution if he did mot retrace 
his steps. The warden replied, when the Bishop re- 
turned a second answer:—* You have sent me a sheet 
of foolscap paper full of nonsensical and impertinent 
trash, as might be expected from a young man of your 
calibre. It is to be regretted that this sheet of fi 
;cannot be applied to its original use—that you cannot 
| be sent, with a foolscap on your head, and a fool’s rod 
at your breech, to be whipped through the precincts of 
Christ’s Hospital, and the main street of the town of 
Ruthin.” After a further dence, the Bishop 
closes the subject with a notice that at the expiration of 
three months he shall revoke the reverend gentleman’s 
license. 

Tue AMATEUR PAntommiME.—Monday, the 2nd of 
June, has been fixed on for the representation of the 
new amateur pantomime. The Queen, it is said, has 
retained her box, and a very brilliant audience is anti- 
|cipated. The burlesque prologue, the opening, and the 
epilogue, have been constructed by Messrs, Albert 
Smith, Tom Taylor, Shirley Brooks, Talfourd, and 
| Hale, and the “ comic business” by the gentlemen whose 
| efforts last year were so singularly successful. The pro- 
logue, which is called “ The Library of Time,” gives an 
‘opportunity for the appearanee of the representatives of 
all the great epochs from the year 1 to 1866 to be re- 
viewed by Time, The opera, entitled “ William Tell, 
or the Strike of the Cantons,” embraces all the historical 
doings of the Swiss patriot ; and the epilogue lies be- 
tween Shakspeare and the Spirit of Pantomime (Miss 
Oliver) of last year, Miss Rosina Wright makes her 
first appearance as a speaking actress on the occasion. 

Mr. Jusrick W1.LEs was married last Saturday at 
St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-square, to the daughter of the 
late T. Jennings, Esq., of Cork. , 

LizuTeNANT CowELL, a young and very intelligent 
officer of Engineers, has received the appointment of 
what is called “Governor” at continental courts to 
Prince Alfred, but for the duties of which we have no 
corresponding name at our own. Prince Alfred is te 
young to have an equerry; but whenever he stirs 
abroad on public occasions, he will be attended by 
Lieutenant Cowell. 

Fine.—A mill at West Deeping has been destroyed 
by fire, and two men who were sleeping in the building 
have lost their lives. 

DisMIssAL OF THE GOVERNOR oF THE Convict SHIP 
Srmaiinc CastLe.—Complaints having been made by 
the invalid convicts on board the Stirling Castle at 
Portsmouth, in which Mr. Hope, the ship’s surgeon, was 
murdered a few months ago, three prison inspectors, 
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gmder the instituted inquiries, which re- 
sulted in the dismissal of Major Shaw, the governor of 
the ship. It is'said that he had appropriated to his own 
Government money to the amount of 6001, which 
was entrusted to him for the payment of warders wages 
and other expenses. A few days before his dismissal 
he had borrowed 5/. of one of the warders, who could ill 
the money. Mr. Shaw had formerly been a colour- 
sergeant in the English army, and had obtained the title 
in the Spanish service in the contest against 

¢he claims of Don Carlos. His salary in his late capa- 
city amounted to 8507. per annum, with perquisites, and 
he was provided with the most ample accommodation on 
The complaints of the convicts as to his treat- 
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of them for the most part to be unfounded. 
Warren, deputy-governor of Millbank prison, 
succeed Major Shaw in the governorship of the 
Castle. 
Maorsrrate’s Testimony To SunpAy Mustc.—Sir 
Hall having written to Mr. Broughton, the 
Marylebone magistrate, to inquire if any cases of mis- 
behaviour were brought before him in consequence of the 
Sunday music in Regent's Park, Mr. Broughton has re- 
“] sat in court on Monday, the 12th, the whole 
day, untila late hour at night, and not one case for dis- 
orderly or improper conduct in the parks was brought 
before me..... There were a few idle boys, who made 
some trifling disturbance, but no one was taken into 
” 
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LoxGeviry.— The chairman of the North Dublin 
board of guardians stated at a meeting of that body 
that.a poor woman, more than ninety years of age, had 

been transmitted to Dublin as a pauper from Eng- 

d, where she had resided for the last sixty-eight 
years. 

Crmean Gosstr.—The French speak confidently of 
@ great campaign in Africa, and even in another quarter 
of the globe, and they predict that peace will not last 
two years. The Russians are equally hopeful that they 
will have a chance of war ina short time, and they do 
not disguise their earnest, burning lust to phlebotomize 
Austria—“ Autriche lache et ingrate.” The Tartars bring 
in terrible stories of the revenge taken by the Russians on 
those unfortunate brethren of theirs who have given aid 
to the Allies, or have been engaged in their service. 
Although the greatest cordiality exists between the 
bulk of the men of both the Allied armies, there have 
been some awkward rencontres between the French and 
the English on two or three occasions, of which I have 


hitherto made no mention, as the — = is one of | 


extreme delicacy. It appears quite clear that the 
French are very ready to resort to the use of firearms 
on such occasions. The evacuation of the Crimea is 
taking place with rapidity.— Times Correspondent. 

Snow IN IrELAND.—The tops of several mountains 
in the Dublin and Wicklow range have, within the last 
few days, been covered with snow. 

A Crimean Monument re Paris.—It is in the 
contemplation of the French Senate to erect a monu- 


ment in honour of the Emperor and the army of the | 


Mr. James Wirson, of Woodville, younger brother 
of the late Professor Wilson, died on Sunday morning. 


Mr. Wilson was a distinguished naturalist; he was the | 


author of two well-known works (‘‘The Rod and the 
Gun,” and “ A Tour Round the North of Scotland),” 
and of numerous articles in the “North British” and 
othre Reviews. 

Tue ALLEYNE CHartry.—A deputation of gentlemen 
interested in theatrical matters waited upon Sir George 
Grey, on Thursday, and laid before him the resolutions 
which were adopted at the Adelphi Theatre, with refer- 
ence to the propriety of assigning to actors and their 
families some small portion of the benefits bequeathed by 
Edward Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich College. 
Among the gentlemen present were Messrs. Charles 
Dickens, Benjamin Webster, Wigan, Creswick, &c. No 
final decision was arrived at, but Sir George Grey is 
understood to have expressed views favourable to the 
Object of the memorialists. 


Tue Restoration or Peace will be celebrated in the 


fleet and garrison at Portsmouth on the 29th in a very | 


ted manner. A promenade, decorated with flags of 
nations and other appropriate devices, will be formed 
between a line of booths on Southsea-common, having a 
triumphal column crected as a trophy at the east end, on 
which the flags of the allies, surmounted by the royal 
standard, will be displayed. The esplanade will be 
dressed in flags. Major Gencral Breton will parade the 
troops of the garrison on Southsea-common at noon, where 
ped will fire the fen de joie. At one o'clock, the fleet at 
and in Portsmouth harbour will fire a grand 

general salute, with ships dressed. The bands of the 
Vatious regiments in garrison and the Royal Marines 
Will be stationed at various points on the common and 
eplanade, and play during the afternoon and evening. 
@ames for the troops and populace will be ar- 

_ promenade and triumphal column will be 

y illuminated. At nine o’clock in the evening, 

the fleet at Spithead will be illuminated, as on the occa- 
the late review by the Queen. A grand display 


on the common, with bonfires, &c., will con- | 


the festivities of the day. 
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Leaprr Orrice, Saturday, May 24. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND PUBLIC STATUES. 

Lord RAVENSWorTH urged that advantage should be 
taken of the formation of the proposed road from 
Pall Mall to St. James’s Park, to effect an improvement 
in the east front of St. James’s Palace. He also urged 
that attention should be paid to the state of the statues 
of the metropolis, and complained that no place had 
been found for the pictures left to the nation by Turner. 

The Marquis or LaAnspowne said that he hoped the 
new National Gallery would ere long be established, 
when a proper place would be found for Turner's 
pictures. 

Some further discussion took place, in which the ne- 
cessity for a general block of buildings for the Govern- 
ment offices was urged by several Noble Lords. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Earl StannHore moved for, and obtained, a select 
committee to inquire into the system of punishment 
adopted in lieu of transportation. 

One or two bills were advanced a stage, and the 
House adjourned at seven o'clock. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW WRIT. 
A new writ was issued for the Borough of Lichfield, 
in the room of Lord Waterpark, who vacates his seat. 


CRIMEAN DECORATIONS. 

In answer to Colonel Dunne, Mr. Frepsri¢x Pze. 
said the Crimean medals were given to regiments who 
were in that country on the day after the fall of Sebas- 
topol, and some of the officers and men who arrived after 
that date, and received medals, had returned them. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

In answer to Mr. Duncomssx, Sir CHAantEs Woop 
said that there had been delay in designing a medal for 
the officers and men of the Arctic Expedition, and he 
could not say when it would be distributed. 


CADETS AT SANDHURST. 

Colonel Nortu brought under consideration the ques- 
tion of the orphan class of cadets at Sandhurst, and 
complained that the recommendation of a committee on 
the subject had not been complied with, no such class 
having been formed at the College.—Colonel Dunne 
said that the same committee recommended an improved 
system of education for the army, which also had not 
been attended to, and he asked whether any steps 
would be taken with that view.—Mr. Frepertck Pre. 
said it was intended to adopt the plan of the committee 
for the gratuitous education of a certain number of sons 
of officers who had lost their lives in the service of their 
country. As to the education of staff officers, it was a 
question receiving the consideration of the Government. 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 

The Marquis of BLANDrorp inquired whether, as so 
many Bishops were disabled by age and ill health from 
performing the duties of their dioceses, it was intended 
by Government to sanction the appointment of Suffra- 
| gan Bishops.—Mr. Haprietp sympathized with Lord 
| Blandford in his being deprived of the services of the 
| Bishops, and suggested that those prelates should be re- 
| lieved from attendance in the House of Lords.—Sir Joun 
| PakineTon expressed his hope that the Government 
| would take into serious consideration the subject raised 
| by his noble friend; and suggested that the precedent 
| of the retirement of Colonial Bishops should be followed 
jin the case of those in this country.—Mr. W. 0. 
| STANLEY observed that the appointment of Suffragan 
Bishops under the Act of Henry VIII. would not 

meet his case with the Bishop of Bangor, as, 
| under that act, Suffragan Bishops could only be ap- 
| pointed at the request of disabled Bishops themselves.— 
| Mr. WiaRam reminded the House that the appointment 
of Suffragan Bishops had been recommended by the 
Chapter Commission.—Lord Patmerston said the sub- 
ject was of great importance, and the matter was under 
the consideration of the Government; but it was a diffi- 
cult one, and one on which no hasty decision should be 
come to. It was hoped, however, that some remedy 
would be devised. There was no intention on the part 
of Government to relieve the Bishops from their duties 
in the House of Lords, as suggested by Mr. Hadfield. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE—IRELAND. 

In answer to Mr. Isaac Burr, Mr. Horsman said 
that a measure was prepared with reference to Crime 
; and Outrage in Ireland, which was different in some 
respects to that which had hitherto existed. 





| 
| 





THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

In answer to Mr. Duncomsr, Sir Geores Grey said, 
| that the Government had given no orders for a general 
| illumination; and it was not intended that private 
| houses should be lighted up. Every means would be 
| taken to protect private property. 


FURNISHING ARMS TO COSTA RICA, 


Lord Jonn RussELt gave notice of his intention on 
' 


|enjoy a certain degree of independence. In 
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settle and irritate whatever native states 
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fulness of time the consolidation of our 
empire may be as inevitable as it is desirable for 
the sake of the people themselves; but assuredly, 
it is neither the interest nor the intention of the 





SUNDAY BANDS QUESTION. 

A sertes of meetings having been held during the 
week, protesting against the discontinuanee of the 
music in the parks on Sundays, we understand it 
is proposed still further to express the wishes of 
the people for the re-establishment of the Sunday 
bands, by an aggregate metropolitan demonstra~ 
tion at Primrose-hill, on Sunday next, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 





THE “SECRET” YACHT, R.T.Y.C. 
Tus yacht, reported yesterday to have been lest, with 
all hands on board, off the North Foreland, has arrived 
safe and sound in Portsmouth harbour, “without so 
much,” says a private despatch we received last even- 
ing, “as a spun-yarn carried away.” 





THE TIPPERARY BANK—MISS HINDS—MRS. 
KELLY. 


Master Murphy, on Thursday, gave his decision in 
the case of the English shareholders, which was that 
they should remain on the list, and be held account- 
able. 

A man has been arrested in Dae as 
most minutely the description given in the Hue and Cry 
of the notorious “ Red Pat Banon,” one of the murderers 
of Miss Hinds. 

An investigation has been held at Moate, relative to 
the murder of Mrs. Sarah Kelly. It resulted in the 
discharge of Campbell and Maguire, the two tenants 
who have been in custody forsome time. Another man, 
named Kelly, also arrested o ai ar 
charged; and the only person now remaining in cus- 
tody is the man Banner, who was committed with Mr. 
Strevens. 





RUSSIA. 
The Czar was to make his entry into Warsaw on the 
22nd instant, and to alight at the Summer Palace 
Suzienski. 


= 





FRANCE. 
M. de Hubner, on Thursday, presented his letters of 


The Paris Presse announces the death of the well- 
known historian, Augustin Thierry, which took plate on 
Thursday morning. He had just entered his simty- 
second year. We may add that, like Heine, and our 
own author, Sir William '!amilton, he 








lysed for several years; and that in this state, aggra- 
vated by blindness, he wrote some of his later works. 
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LOSS OF AN ENGLISH STEAMER. 
ie te bound to Cronstadt, a new 
one called the has been lost, with all its cargo, 
off the Island of Oesel, in the Gulf of Finland. 


THE TRIAL OF PALMER (YESTERDAY). 

Further witnesses for the defence were examined yes- 
terday, the first being Mr. Thomas Ross, of the London 
Hospital, who described the death of a man from tetanus 
produced by old sores. It was thought at first that he 
had been poisoned with strychnine, but no trace of that 
drug was found in the body on the post-mortem examin- 
ation. This testimony was supported by Mr. R. Mantell. 
—Dr. Wrightson, analytical chemist and teacher of 
chemistry in the School at Birmingham, said he had been 
@ pupil of Liebig, and he gave it as his opinion that 
strychnine could be detected. He had detected it in 
various solids and fluids of the animal body. He had 
heard the theory of Dr. Taylor as to the decomposition 
of strychnine in the act of poisoning, and was of opinion 
that it did not undergo that decomposition. Assuming 
that a man was poisoned by strychnine, and the contents 
of his stomach were sent within eight or ten days for 
analytical examination, he should certainly expect to 
discover it. Being asked by the Attorney-General 
whether, if the whole of the poison were absorbed, he 
would expect to find it in the stomach, Dr. Wrightson re- 
plied “No.” In answer to Serjeant Shee, he said he did not 
think that strychnine, administered in the shape of pills 
an hour and a half before the death of the patient, 
would be so absorbed after death as to have passed out 
of the stomach; but, even if it had, he could find it in 
the liver and kidmeys. He could not say whether he 
should be likely to find it in the coats of the stomach ; 
but he thought it probable he might. 

Mr. Partridge, Professor of Anatomy at King’s Col- 
lege, said that no conclusion as to Cooke’s death could 
be drawn from the rigidity of the body. He could not 
form any opinion as to the deceased's death, though the 
arching of the feet was greater thanis usual. Having 
alluded to the alleged inflammation in the case of Cooke, 
arising from the granules on the spine, the Attorney- 
General said:—“ Now, Mr. Partridge, we have heard 
the symptoms in Cooke’s case, that he enjoyed complete 
repose for twenty-four hours—from Monday night to 
Tuesday night: do you mean to say in the face of this 
Court, that Cooke died from the inflammation you have 
described?” “TI do not.” 

The Attorney-General: “Have you ever known a 
ease in which the hands were clenched in such a man- 
ner as that described in Cooke’s case to have arisen 
from such inflammation ?”—“ No,” 

In reply to further questions from the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, the witness stated that he had never in such 
cases of inflammation known the feet to be so bent as 
to assume the form of a club-foot. The bowing of the 
body, so that when placed on its back it rested on its 
head and feet, was consistent with death by tetanus ; 
and the symptoms in Cooke’s case were quite consistent 
with all that he knew of death by strychnine. (This 
admission produced a profound sensation in Court, in 
consequence of Mr. Partridge being one of the principal 
witnesses for the defence.) He never knew a case of 
tetanus run its course in less than three or four days. 
If death resulted in two or three days he should expect 
that there had been pr it y sy pt 

The Attorney-General: “ Before I sit down, I wil 
ask you whether you have ever known such a disease as 
that described in Cooke’s case to have proceeded from 
natural causes ?”—‘ Never.” 

Mr. John Gay, of the Royal College of Surgeons, gave 
some scientific details of a case of tetanus he had attended, 
but which did not much affect the evidence either way. 
—Dr. M‘Donald, of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, said he believed that tetanic convulsions 
might be produced by causes as yet altogether undis- 
coverable by human science. He first heard in that 
Court the theory propoynded, that strychnine, when 
taken into the body, could be decomposed or absorbed 
and entirely lost. There was no well grounded reason 
for that theory. He believed the cause of death in 
Cooke’s case was epileptic convulsions with tetanic 
complications. This witness’s statements were not ma- 
terially shaken by cross-examination. 

Mr. Austin Steady, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
having given some scientific evidence, Mr. George Ro- 
binson, physician, said he believed the cause of death in 
Cooke’s case was epilepsy ; but, in cross-examination, he 
admitted that the symptoms were those which would 
occur from strychnine.—Mr. Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, physician, thought that Cooke’s death might be 
attributed to angina pectoris.—The last witness called 
was Catherine Watson, the girl in Scotland whose case 
was referred to as being one of tetanus, from which she 
recovered. Her evidence was that she had not taken 
anything to bring on the attack. 

The defence was not concluded when the Court ad- 
journed till the next day. 








CrystaL PaLace.—Return of admissions for six days 
ending May 23rd, 1856: number admitted, including 
season ticket holders, 21,268. 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 
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We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


During the Session of Parliament it is often im ible to 
find room for correspondence, even the a4 gy 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


——__>—_——_ 


THE PENALTIES OF INDIFFERENCE. 
Lorp Patmerston last week told the work- 
ing classes why they are without power. He 
told them they were apathetic. He knows, 
and all know, that if the masses of the nation, 
unrepresented in Parliament, had either spirit 
or peut the state of political insignificance 
and social tutelage in which they live could 
not long continue. There are some who mis- 
take this torpor for content; others attribute it 
to exhaustion, resulting from a former excess 
of demagoguism ; others, again, plead for the 
working classes, that they have been justified 
in their indifference and in their despair 
by the failure of many efforts, by the de- 
ceptions of their leaders, by the evasions of 
the Whigs, and the selfishness of the middle 
orders. There appears a mixture of truth 
and exaggeration in all these statements. 
But, to whatever cause it may be traced, 
apathy, or something like apathy, exists, and 
we can tell the working classes that, while 
they remain in this respect unchanged, no 
change will take place in their relations to 
the rest of society. Their power will not be 
increased ; their interests will not be con- 
sidered; their feelings will be misrepre- 
sented ; their political indolence will be made 
the justification of encroachments from all 
quarters ; they will be taunted, as Lord Pat- 
MERSTON taunts them, with a laxity of public 
spirit, injurious to any class, and especially 
to a class which once asserted high political 
claims. 

We have seen within a short time more 
than one illustration of popular apathy, fol- 
lowed by an illustration of popular power. 
When Mr. Parren’s Sunday Beer Act was 
passed, the working classes, whose conve- 
nience it restricted, and whose independence 
it curtailed, stood listlessly aloof, and encou- 
raged a second attempt against Sunday trade 
—a necessity among the poor. Then, from 
whatever cause an agitation sprang up, a 
proof of vital opinion among the working 
orders was given; the projected bill disap- 
peared, and its predecessor was so modified 
as to be, though not less arbitrary, far less 
obnoxious. 

Next, the motion for opening the public 
galleries and museums on Sunday excited a 
general crusade of the Sabbattic party. In 
every city and province of the United King- 
dom they worked to obtain resolutions and 
petitions against the measure. What were 
the working classes—or those of them that 
would have appreciated a Sunday stroll in a 
gallery of art or in a museum of science and 
antiquities—what were they doing mean- 
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while? Their petitions dro i 

to hundred, and yet it is ceftain they, (ng 
the measure pansail they would have 

in myriads to enjoy the sight of 

ancient relics, and natural curiosities, 

the London population was indolent, and the 
country people—excepting the village flocks 
driven by the dingy tock no interest in the 
amusements of the London population, and 
so the agitation flowed in one stream agai. 


- against 

the ular pro . A with 
to the bands ta the park. Hundreds of thon. 
sands enjoyed the privilege, but hundreds of 
thousands did not petition to have it 
for them, did not meet to protest a the 
interference of the Sabbatists with their 
manner of passing the Sunday, Of course 
not. The working classes have ceased to 
take their own part. A morbid sickness 
has fallen on their minds, as if Cesarism 
in France, the disappointment of libert 
throughout Europe, the abasement of Eng- 
land = her aristocracy, the hollowness of 
ance wry discussion, “ the abandonment 

y prudent men of unprofitable virtues,” the 
reign of irony among men of scholarship and 
feeling, had smitten the strong English 
nature, and left it, without aim or intelli- 
gence, drifting. 

It is not on these subjects alone that the 
working classes display apathy. Before the 
Eastern Question had assumed a European 
significance, they were invited, by the Par. 
liamentary initiative of Lord Jony Russet, 
to consider the principles of a new Reform 
Bill. Would that bill have disappeared, like 
a puff of smoke, had a strong and cordial 
popular opinion existed? It vanished, and 
was regretted by none, except the Finality 
statesman. Then came the war, The people 
refused to have any share in directing the 
policy of England. They left the formation 
of alliances, the establishment of new dynastic 
relations, the conduct and scope of the 
struggle, the negotiations of peace, without 
jealousy and without vigilance, to ministers 
acting in secret; and they were not per. 
mitted to know what terms had been pur. 
chased with the blood and treasure of the 
nation, until Russia, Austria, France, and 
Great Britain were again united in “ lasting 
friendship.” Either they have no faith or no 
courage, no object or no discernment, no heart 
or no sense. We think it is the faith, the 
Rag the heart, that is wanting. Never 
1as the English people evinced, when its 
energies have been roused, a deficiency of 
sense, discernment, or courage. 

What, then, is the secret of this sceptical 
languor? Why has every great object of 
popular policy dwindled into the topic of an 
annual motion, the ridicule of the country, 
the toy of Parliament, the technical evidence 
of some liberal member that he has acted up 
to his principles? Why are the old Whigs 
less content with Finality than the working 
classes ? 

The working classes are bewildered. They 
have taken the initiative twice, since the enact- 
ment of the Reform Bill. Twice they have 
trusted to contemptible leaders, who have 
dragged them into _ nscale mistakes. This, 
we conceive, is the reason why the working 
classes have lost confidence in themselves. The 
Chartist movement, which led to the Mon 
mouthshire risings and the burlesque of 1848, 
impaired the sympathies of the middle orders, 
which had derived enormous aid in 1881 and 
1832, from bodies of men unenfranchised by 
the bill. Again, in 1846, the nation came 
out of an exhaustive struggle on the Corn- 
laws, in which the working classes had 
largely participated. But is the political 
life and independent action of a majority 
of the people to cease because twenty-five 
years of alternate activity and indolence 
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disgusted and discoura edthem? Let 
gato our working friends not to 
believe themselves powerless, but to confide 
in their own intelligence and character ; to 
use in their future movements the strength 
which is inherent in moderation; to form 
distinct and rational objects, and to pursue 
them calmly, resolutely, and in concert. At 
this moment not one man in the British Em- 
‘we is suffering punishment for a political 
offence. Th ceases enjoy a considerable 
amount of freedom, and facilities for en- 
‘ng and securing it. The Premier him- 
tells the people that he cannot defend 


standing with Austria, an understanding with 
Sardinia. France and Austria, meanwhile, 
transmit their suggestions to the Holy See, 
and publish menaces against the Revolution. 
We, on the other hand, have parliamentary 
avowals in favour of the release of Ital 

from foreign armaments; we have an ad- 
mission of the political claims of Sardinia ; 
yet, though Austria is extending her line 
of aggressive positions in Italy, though 
the national ferment is increasing, and 
though the Piedmontese constitutionalists 
are labouring with earnestness, and with ap- 
parent sincerity, to unite all the forces of 
Italian patriotism in support of moderate 





them against the sectional dogmatists who 


interrupt their enjoyments and limit their 


‘objects, our Premier utters in the House of 


ion, because they are “apathetic,” | Commons a declaration that must excite and 
me wal not aid in debonding ast sal | disquiet the nation, and drive the Siciliins, in 
Certainly, his position is disgraceful to a re- | particular, to despair. A despair that will 
msible minister; but that of the working | induce them to cast off all hope of aid and 

is not satisfactory. Our Government | sympathy from England. 


is the inheritance of a few families ; our Par- 
liament is the representative of sectional in- 
terests; our foreign policy is exclusive and 
illiberal, and all because the English nation 
—does not care. 





LORD PALMERSTON’S DARK HINTS. 
Azer we to believe Lord PaLMerstron or 
Lord Minto? Lord Patmerston declared 
on Monday evening, that the British Govern- 
ment in‘1848 abandoned the Sicilian cause 
because the Sicilians refused to live under 
the Crown of Naples. But Lord Muiyro 
stated in the House of Lords, upon his 
return from Italy, that he had offered to re- 
cognize, on the part of England, a separate 
Sicilian monarchy, and had indicated the 
Duke of Genoa as a proper king for Sicily. 
Remembering that this negotiation was dis- 
cussed at large by the Peers, it is impossible 
to doubt that the Mivyro version is the cor- 
rect one, our own Envoy admitting, that it 
would be difficult to justify “our stopping 
where we did.” That amounts to a confes- 
sion of a pusillanimous or treacherous aban- 
donment by the British Cabinet of a people 
to whom “every encouragement’”—to use 
Lord Mixro’s words—had been given. The 
King of Napies had declined to treat with 
England on the subject. England, therefore, 
recognizing the virtual independence of Sicily, 
treated with the Sicilians alone. Then why 
did she permit them to be massacred? Why 
did she permit their violated constitution to 
be superseded by a despotism so fanatic and 
so cruel as that of Naples ? 

Lord Patmersron, by a direct falsification 
of the circumstances, recriminates upon Sicily. 
He upbraids the Sicilian people for their re- 
fusal to live under the Neapolitan crown—a 
refusal that released England, he says, from 
her obligations to Sicily—whereas, the agent 


| What then? They will not, therefore, 
abandon their national desires, or be recon- 

| ciled to the criminal usurpations of the Nea- 

| politan King. They will take their own op- 

| portunity, and will use their own methods to 
|subvert the illegal absolutism under which 
they live. 

By the same illegal process an Austrian 
|invasion is creeping over Italy. The ques- 
tion is, when does this invasion become a 
‘breach of the public law of Europe? Sar- 
dinia has not the power to resist it. The 
French Government, systematically violent 
and perfidious in its dealings with Italy, pays 
the Porg for his Golden Rose by guarding 


Grecory THE Great. The last invasion of 
Italy by France was accomplished with Aus- 
trian duplicity, under the Italian tricolor; 
aud they who remember the prevarications of 
Ovnpivyor, of De Lessers, of De CorcetrEes, 
and even of De TocgvEvILLE, in connexion 
with that event, will know how to value the 
sympathy of Cesarism in France with Libe- 
ralism in Italy. Legitimately, the Italians 
can expect sympathy from England alone. 
But the sympathy we offer is worse than 
hostility. It is a pretence and a deception. 
It has been so whenever we have intervened ; 
some scheme of delusion and sacrifice may be 
working even now between our Cabinet and 
that of Austria. The Piedmontese senator 
Mamiant said, with truth, that, whatever 
might be the character of Russian or French 
institutions, the Austrian Government was 
now the permanent representative of the 
despotic principle, the most crafty, the most 
| dangerous in Europe. She has combined the 
|powers of the Church and State to effect 
\her sole object—that of smothering the 
| human conscience in every province with- 
|. : & 

|in her sway or influence. The work of three 
jreigns—of Mania Tueresa, Josern, and 





his palace, while he imitates the policy of | intrigue, 


allusions to Sicily for the purpose of os 
that, as he bm ae pe bore esha? 
deference to Austria, so, ow 

Austria, he at the same time abandoned the 
Piedmontese. The proofs are contained in 
his despatches addressed in 1849 to Vienna 
on the one hand, and to Turin on the other. 
Since that epoch, Sardinia has recovered and 
improved her position, and is now im an 
attitude of defiance, provoked by the violence 
of her great enemy. It has been said that 
Count Cavour is responsible for the 
Italian question at the Conferences, thus 
creating a European difficulty by alarming 


the Conservative governments ; it was 
Austria that raised the question, by unmask- 
ing her designs, by menacing the Sardinian 


frontier, and by advancing her military out- 
posts in Italy. Sardinia replies by protests 
to the movements of Austrian armies. 
The state of English anny > the 

of Italy is most anomalous. If a young lady 
goes from house to house in Tuscany, 

to protestantize the people, and comes to 
grief in consequence, there is a vast fervour, 
and the Alliance, and the Hall, and Lord 
Suarressury, and Doctor CUMMING, are at 
work, The Foreign Minister is 

to hold high language, and Miss Margaret 
or Lucy becomes a public interest. But 
when an overpowering re violates the 
laws of Europe, allies itself with the Pope- 
dom to suppress every form of a 
liberty, and makes a nation its vietim, Eng- 
land is not only content to refrain from in- 
terference, but permits her diplomatists to 


Italian nationality, to utter dis 
diplomatic history in the House of Commons, 
and to go on, week after week, involving us, 
it may be, in French or Austrian plots, Py 
haps corrupting Sardinia; at all events, deal- 
ing with the Italians without justice or 
candour. 
The Piedmontese Government will not, we 
suppose, flinch at the approach of the inevi- 
table crisis. But the British Government is 
teaching the Italian nation, in general, to 
rely upon revolutions alone, at the same 
time that it acts in complicity with powers 
that may be able to quench the revolution in 
blood, to exasperate the sufferings of Italy, 
and to postpone her deliverance until the 
period of a universal insurrectionary war. 





BILL DISCOUNTING IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue House of Commons is trifling with the 
English people, and Government is trifling 
with the House of Commons. We do not 
make this statement on our own authority ; 
we take the highest authorities in the House 
itself. We refer to the short but highly 
instructive debate on Mr. Jonn GrorGe 


of his own Government not only encouraged | Francts—has been abolished for the sake of |Paintrore’s motion for leave to bring in 


them to repudiate the Nearoxrran King, but 
— another king in his place. Instead 
of disavowing Lord Munro's act, the British 
Cabinet assumed the entire responsibility, 
and obtained a yote in the House of Lords 
M opposition to the resolutions of censure 
moved by Lord Brovenam. 
me members of the House of Commons 
ought to obtain, if possible, a clue to this 
mystification. What does it mean? Why 
Lord Patmenrsron make that statement 
on nome To impose on the public mind, 
or to justify some double-dealing plot in con- 
templation ? He denies that the British Go- 
vernment has entered into any engagements 
with Austria or Sardinia on the Italian ques- 
tion ; but, in the face of so much insincerity, 
We have a right to be jealous, and to ask, on 
— is the foreign policy of this 
Country to : 


e conducted? There seems to|and Sardinia are her examples. 


| this consecrated bond, negotiated by an Aus- 
| trian with a Roman Priest, which unites the 
head of Catholic Germany with the Popedom 
|in radical and unrelenting opposition to Sar- 
'dinia. It was not only to complete the 
abrogation of the fundamental laws of Hun- 
gary, the suppression of free opinion in 
Transylvania, and the subordination of the 
laity to the priesthood in all parts of the 
Empire that the Concordat was estabished. 
It was to destroy the Constitutionalism of 
Italy, the counteracting influence of Pied- 
/mont and of Western sympathy, that Austria 
placed her agents, her spies, her police, her 
troops, at the disposal of the Church. She 
knows that the power of Great Britain is not 
likely to be displayed in defence of the 
people or the laws, flattered and encouraged 
| by British journalists and statesmen. Sicily 
For we 





an understanding with France, an under- | have quoted Lord Pauwersron’s mysterious 


a bill to take away from all archbishops, 
bishops, and ecclesiastical persons, in Eng- 
and Wales, the power of appointing judges 
and chancellors, and vesting such power in 
the Lory Cnancettor. A debate arose, and 
two broad facts appear to have been indispu- 
tably established. In the first place, this bill 
is a paltry fractional measure, which it was a 
waste of time to discuss. The ecclesiastical 
courts are sinks of corruption, antiquated re- 
lics of fantastical jurisdiction, with a Roman 
law, a mediwyal organization, practice and 
modes of procedure entirely discredited and 
fruitful in evil. There is not an eminent law- 
yer in either House that has not, in part or en- 
tirely, sanctioned the proposal for abolishing 
these courts. The Lorp Cuancrtror had a 
bill this year for beginning the entire aboli- 
tion of the system, and substituting a new 
plan for managing the discipline of the clergy, 
which is ostensibly the primary object of t 





le and palter, to prey upon the 
istortions of 













































































































Mr. ParirMore proposes P to transfer 
the tment of certain ; in those 
courts from the Bishops to the Lorp Caan- 


cxnnnor. “He proposes to thrust temporal 
judges into ecclesiastical courts,” says Mr. 
Gransrone, “ making confusion worse con- 
founded.” ‘The only reason why Government 
has not succeeded in correcting the evil, said 
Mr. WreRa., is, that Government has thrown 
over the excellent report that the Commis- 
sioners made who were appointed to inquire 
into the matter. “The courts,” says Mr. 
Warsow, “are not courts of justice, but of 
injustice.” “The root of the evil,” says Mr. 
Jonuy Grorer Pairmorr, “is the nepotism 
of the Bishops,” and he did not believe that 
Mr. Guapsrone was hostile to that system of 
nepotism. So Mr. Puriofore introduces 
an excessively small measure to correct an 
enormous evil, and keeps the House debatin 
upon a bill which will never be carried; an 
all the members admit the wrong, while the 
charge each other and the Government with 
obstructing the remedy. Now these eccle- 
siastical courts are continually inflicting 
great injury, inconvenience, domestic wretch- 
edness, and money loss upon the public, and 
this is the way that the Government and the 
members of the popular House set about the 
work of correcting the evil! 

It is only an example of misconduct which 
appears in every branch of Parliamentary 
business. Mr. Guapsrons calls for “ some- 
thing to be done to prevent this incessant 
introduction of bills without any adequate 
sense of their importance,” a laxity which 
“has the effect of deluding the country and 
of raising hopes which are doomed to he ieee 
pointed.” The Sontctror-GEnERAL says that 
the useful measures are delayed because “ the 
House does not devote itself to the proper 
charge of its functions, instead of Bava 0 80 
much of its time in what he would venture to 
designate unprofitable talk.” Why, then, 
asked Mr. Guapstowg, do you encourage the 
form of bills which lead to no result, and still 
accuse the House of wasting its time in “ idle 
talk?” He did not say “idle talk,’ inter- 
posed Lord Patmerstoy, he said “ unprofit- 
able talk,” “in which opinion I certainly beg 
to concur. But,” continues the Viscount, 
“there is nothing offensive to the House or 
unduly severe in the statement that a great 
deal of time is passed unprofitably in the dis- 
cussions of the House.” We shall never get 
on, says Lord Jonn Russet, until we adopt 
some such measure as that introduced by 
Lord Dery, allowing a bill to be taken up 
in a subsequent session at a stage which it 
has reached in a previous session. But mem- 
bers cannot be brought to agree even upon 
that ; for Lord Jom says that he was almost 
the only person who supported Lord Dersy in 
the measure, which was generally unpopular. 
Members waste the time which they ought 
to employ in the business of the public who 
sent them there, in unprofitable talk ; they 
introduce bills which prevent the reforms 
they profess to carry 
“Augean stables,” like the ecclesiastical 
courts, unpurified, because they consume the 
time in misleading each other, or in deceiving 
each other in sophistries; and they do all 
this to prevent attacks upon nepotism. That 
is the portrait of the House of Commons 
painted by its own members ! 

But of all the delusions that are put for- 
ward in the shape of bills, those which are 
most discreditable are the “annual motions.” 
The Ballot is a measure upon which there 
may be a variety of opinions. As a temporary 
protection against intimidation of a limited 

constituency, it may be useful. We do not 


perfectly informed on the amount of — 
which such a measure will get in the House 
of Commons. We have no doubt that the 
division of Tuesday night could have been 
counted within a very small fraction ; and Mr. 
Berketry could have as distinctly told us 
that he should have 111 votes, besides the 
tellers, on the Monday, as he could on the 
Wednesday. The arguments which he brought 
forward respecting the degree of intimidation 
in Massachusetts, where the voters some- 
times go to the ballot with banners flying to 
show their party, is as familiar to us as the 
battle of Bunker's Hill or the transactions of 
Peterloo. The question of the ballot has not 
been in the slightest degree advanced by what 
assed in the debate; but the time of the 
Hotes was consumed ; and a process of de- 
moralizing the political feeling of this country 
was carried forward by this manufacture of 
cant out of settled opinions. If the ballot is 
necessary, it is because the English people 
are not allowed to elect members of Parlia- 
ment, but one-seventh of the people is by 
statute made the privileged class to elect the 
members for representing themselves. Some 
of that privileged class are so timid, or so 
pliant, that they will not select members ac- 
cording to their own choice, because they 
stand in fear of their landlords, their cus- 
tomers, or their creditors. There is no suffi- 
eient number of that class desiring the ballot 
to render the carrying it in the House of 
Commons probable: but to “bring it for- 
ward” is tenes to be a test of “ Liberal 
opinions.” The member who can take to him- 
selfhalf an evening for the discussion, stamps 
himself for that year a “Liberal member,” 
and secures to himself a return for a Liberal 
constituency. Now, if he really desired to 
“cher the misrepresentation of the public, 
e would at once demand for the whole bodyof 
the English people the right of voting for their 
own members. Then the ballot would not be 
quite so necessary as it is now; but it would 
be carried, we all know; and we should have 
no more “annual motions” on the subject. 
There is one excuse for members in thus 
trifling with public interests. It is, that the 
people are just now not disposed to take up 
their own interests seriously. If they were, is 
it possible that we should have great consti- 
tutional questions left asa kind of joke or 
laything for private members like Mr. 
ERKELEY? Is it possible, if the English 
people really resolve to settle these questions, 
that the representatives of the English people 
would be able to give each other such a cha- 
racter as they did on Tuesday night, and still 
remain sh Fem of “the People’s House ?”’ 
The People’s House, in fact, is itself a dull 
joke, an established waste of time; and it 
will continue to be so until the people 
think fit to take up the matter in earnest. 
When that day comes, the members of the 
House of Commons, to say nothing of some 
other houses, may, perhaps, be glad enough 
lif they are permitted to pass Sir Josnua 
| Watmstey’s Suffrage Bill, the Household 
Suffrage Bill, or any other bill; but then it 





discounting will have gone by. 





THE CARLTON PARTY. 


|Toryism is henceforth to have its creed, 


oath, and articles. There is to be orthodoxy 
at the Carlton. But how to secure it? 
Lord RayevaGu, once a Carlist sympathizer, 
has become an analytical politician, and has 
detected poisonous opinions in the body of 
the Tory party. His test is—the government 
of Lord Patmerstoy. Every member of the 
Carlton who has at any time joined Lord 
PaLmerston is to be expelled. Considering 
that the leaders of the Carlton, in 1855, in- 





propose to diseuss it now; but the public is|yited Lord Panaersron to join them, it \it has established another kind of charge; a 

















seems hardl ical that all thi- 
be made stout tan *s fuss should 
says the 


The Carlton was establish 

Chairman of Assurance and Land Societies, 
for the furtherance of particular yiews, 
What views? The views of Mr. Dy 7 
or Lord Stantey? Mr. Spoonen, or Sir Joux 
PaxrnoTon ? Mr. Wurrestps, or the Earl of 
Denny? We have asked, Where is the 
Conservative party? We are now forced to 
look for the Conservative creed. If Mr 
Srooxrr be a true Tory, Mr. Dispazzris 
not. Let Lord Rawexaen draw up an Act 
of Conservative Uniformity, specifying what 
may be believed, and what must be abj 

by asound Tory. It would betemtodathe 
at the Carlton. 

Observe, that not only the Peelites who 

associated themselves with Lord Patarerston 
when he’formed his Cabinet-—Mr. 
Mr. Srpyey Hersert, and Sir Jawms @aa_ 
HAM, withthe Duke of Areyut, the Dukeof 
We tinaron, the Marquis of Aszrcory, 
Lord Moncx, Lord Ervest Brvos, and Sir 
Rosert PEEL, are to be disqualified for ever 
from being members of the Carlton ; but the 
soma ape is to extend to those “who, 
either by writing, voting, or stronger adhe- 
sion,’ adhere to “the party to which the 
Club is opposed.” 

We have long seen Toryism withering into 
cant ; but this foolish notion, which puzzles 
the leaders of the party, is a sign of weakness 
and irritability that proves, with extraor- 
dinary emphasis, what is the real state of 
things behind that new facade in Pall-mall. 
The King of Nartxs, in 1850, said that the 
Lazzaronis were so disreputable in ‘appear- 
ance that they should be walled-in in their 
particular quarter. Lord Ranexaen, for the 
same reason, proposes to wall-in the Tories, 
who possess a sort of pride that hurts them 
in the presence of liberal men. Lord Srantey 
they must endure, for he is Lord Drrsy’s 
son; but for half his sins they would torn 
a political commoner into the desert. The 
ridiculous aspect of their position is, that, 
without a known set of principles or opinions, 
without party cohesion, or defined political 
objects, they are beginning, at the loose end 
of their career, to insist upon uniformity. 
What will be the success of the RaneLaGa 
move, it is difficult to foresee. On that topic, 
as on most others, the party is divided. All 
we can say is, that unless the Carlton is be- 
come the ome of a sect, with distinct dog- 
mas, to expel the Peelite members will be to 
exhibit the Tory party in an attitude of 
ludicrous spite. If there is to be a creed, 
let it be published, and let us see whether 
Disrarit, Stantey, Paxryerox, Newpz- 
GATE, Spoover, Wutresipe, THEsteer, and 
St. Lxonanps, can sign the same articles, and 
swear by the Shibboleth of the Carlton. 
Who does not remember Lord Duney talk- 
ing sedition on a mantelpiece, and who 
expects the third Sir Robert Pret to upset 
the Constitution ? 





PRATT ON PALMER. 


out; they leave | Will be to pass the bill, for the day of bill | Oxx of the witnesses in the monster case at 


the Central Criminal Court describes how 4 
gentleman in difficulties can be “ accommoda- 
ted’’ into the most frightful position to which 
a man can ever be driven by money trou les. 
‘The story is so distinct from the great ques- 
tion before the jury, that it may be con- 
sidered quite apart; and even if these sen- 
tences should be published before the jury 
should have decided upon their verdict, our 
notice could scarcely affect them one way oF 
the other, so that we do not fly in the face of 
Lord Campsety. The evidence ‘is available 
for us as well as for the prosecution. Whether 





or not it establishes the charge, in either case 
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farthermore, it establishes our assertion, that 
the vorst ill which beset society are the 
direct creation of the laws sustained by our 


liament. 
Pataca, as everybody knows, was asurgeon 


living at Rugeley and dabbling in horse races. 
Tuomas Pratt is a solicitor practising in 


street. The neighbourhood is ape 

it is suited to the position of gentle- 
=e. « practise” in a - of society that 
can command its thousands. ‘The first ac- 
uaintance between the two men commenced 
at the end of November, 1853, not three 
earsago. It may be said to have continued 
before the final catastrophe for very little 
more than two years. It began with a loan 
of 1,0007. which Prarr obtained for Parser. 
That was repaid. In October, 1854, Prarr 
received for PatmeER a claim for two policies 
n the life of Ann Patmer—8000/. in all— 
which was applied in payment of three bills 
and certain recent loans, leaving 1500/. not 
so applied. In April, 1855, Patmer again 
apphed for a loan. From the context, we 
may suppose that before this period he was 
clear; but he now began again with a loan of 
2000/7. ona bill drawn by himself and purport- 
ing to beaccepted by Saran Patmer; on the 
28th of that- month, says Pratt, “there 
were éight bills held by clients of nine or 
by myself for 12,5007. With two exceptions, 
these bills were discounted at the rate of 60 
per cent. On September 24th Prarr only 
speaks of three bills of 20007. each, but there 
were claims for interest, and a sum is men- 
tioned, apparently on this score, of “15007. 
more than your mother has given acceptances 
for.” Several sums are mentioned as having 
been paid in by Patmer for monthly mterest. 
The acquaintance, we have said, lasted two 
years ; the chief part of the transactions took 
lace between October, 1854, and Novem- 
fer. 1855. Pater appears to have been 
liable in November, 1855, for 12,5007.; he 
is liable in November, 1856, for 7500/. 
He must have given bills for a total sum 
ranging between 12,500/. and 20,000/. He 
had the greater part of that at the rate of 60 
cent. discount. It would appear, there- 
fore, that in one way or other PatMeR must 
have repaid as much cash, or nearly as much 
cash, as he really had ; and that when he was 
driven into this desperate condition, he was 
liable for some amount which was more or 
less than the discount taken alone. In other 
words, apart from the technicalities of such 
money markets, he had borrowed several 
thousands, he had returned those thousands, 
and at that date the liability which remained 
m him was not more, or not much more, 

than the amount of discount for which he 
had that year rendered himself liable.  Stiil 
speaking on the vulgar interpretation of such 
transactions, he had paid the original sums, 


but was in debt for the discount or a part of 


it ; and whether he is innocent or not, that 
is the position into which he is driven, and 
thence to the Central Criminal Court, by 
the maddening harassment of transactions 
like these. 

We say no more. These are the plain 
facts. In the neighbourhood of Mayfair 
gentlemen who desire accommodation, may 
obtain thousands of money in this wise. The 
mterest it appears is, in some cases—and we 
believe they are not a few—payable monthly. 

40007., and you may have the plea- 
sure of continually to be liable for the debt so 
ong a8 you will consent to pay 200/. a month. 

interest may accumulate, and then inte- 
test will be chargeable upon the interest. It 
# easy to enter upon that course — facile 


Census! We have pointed out this view of 


Secwty before. It is not limited to Mayfair; 
we could lead you into many squares of Lon- 


On, and into streets, where you can obtain | 


accommodation upon similar principles, and 
where you will be able to study a very broad 
phase of society. The principles of this 
commerce exist by favour of these laws which 
are maintained for “ the protection of credit” 
—real credit being amply able to protect 
itself. But this kind of credit undoubtedly 
requires many shields to protect it against 
the indignation of the healthy part of society 
and the reaction of its own victims. 








Open Counril. 


—_—>— 
({N THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 


ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY MOLDS MIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
rouch profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write.— MILTON. 


THE BANDS IN THE PARKS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—One of the greatest mistakes made by good 
and honest men is, that, secure in the rectitude of 
their own conduct, and satisfied in the strength of 
their own convictions, they move onwards in their 
course of right regardless of the clamour and misre- 
presentations of the evil natures around them. Now, 
sir, if heaven were brought nearer to the earth, 
there can be no question that this course would be as 
discreet as it is dignified. But so long as our path 
of duty lies in a world constituted like this world, 
we have no right so to act. We owe it to ourselves— 
we owe it, ten thousand fold, to those who look to us 
for example—that our own conduct should not be 
left unexplained, unjustified; nor that of persons 
whom we consider to be acting wrongly, or even 
erroneously, suffered to pass uncensured and uncon- 
demned. This too common mistake has been suf- 
fered to prevail to a most culpable extent amongst 
the thousands of good and earnest Christians who 
have looked with approbation and pleasure at the 
late endeavour to raise the masses of the metropolis 
from the debasing haunts in which, alas! their hours 
of Sunday rest have been hitherto—as an almost 
necessity—spent. Calm and rational amusement has 
been provided for them during the intervals of Di- 
vine service on Sundays, and in places where the 





| means of intoxication were absolutely denied to them. A 
|small party of men, holding peculiar and distorted 
|views of religion, looked with a disapprobation 
| which would seem to have its principal origin in that 
j|gloomy or ferocious temperament (perhaps one of 
| the greatest curses to which human nature is sub- 
| ject) which appears desirous to unite the frightful 
jmysteries of a Juggernaut, with the mercy and 


| meanwhile, takes a widely different view of the 
|question, and exults in the good which is being si- 
|lently effected. But he does no more, and the con- 
| sequence is, that he finds he has suffered men to be- 
lieve that that which was spoken must necessarily be 
| the unanimous opinion of the country. This hand- 
|ful of men, parading the name of the clergy as their 
| watchword (though we have reason to know that but 
| & very very small section of that body were in reality 
|represented by them), inveigled the archbishop into 
| becoming their mouthpiece; and, in fine, the bands 
in the parks are stopped, and the overworked and 
junderaired populace is once more consigned to the 
, public-houses, from which the Chief Commissioner 
|of Works had, for a brief moment, snatched them. 
|It may be that the clergy—as a body—having let 
| pass the proper moment in which to speak, may now 
| find some difficulty in raising their voices in opposi- 
jtion to the expressed opinion of their suffragan. 
| Yet we believe that there will not be wanting—even 
jin their ranks—good and true men who will “ speak 
truth and fear not.” While it is incumbent on us all 
to remember that happily Christianity is not a pe- 
| culiar gift of that sacred body—that Christians as sin- 
| cere, and certainly as humble, are found amongst the 
laity, and, bethey where they may, now and boldly they 
must speak, else the tyranny and bigotry of a handful 
of men will assuredly prevail, and intoxication and viee 
|of every description will once more—and probably 
| for a very long term—-lay its hand on those whom 
more timely exertion on our parts might, humanly 
speaking, have saved from destruction of soul and 
body. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
May 16th. Tuomas D. H. Stewart. 





| holiness of the Christian religion. The true Christian, | 


George Grey’s satisfaction with that decision.” 

Sunpay IN THE Parks.—Last passed off in 
the various parks and public greater quiet - 
ness than was anticipated. “ poughs” assembled in 


some force, and were disposed to be disorderly 

constant and heavy falls of rain had the effect of causing 
them to adjourn with greater precipitation 

haps, was contemplated. 

Tue Sons or THe CLercy.—The two hundred and 
second festival of the “Sons of the Clergy"—a society 
for assisting indigent their widows and 
children, established in the year 1655—took place on 
Wednesday in St. Paul’s Cathedral. After a choral 
service at the cathedral (which was not very full, though 
it is said that the attendance was to be better 
| than ordinary), the members and friends of the corpora- 
| tion, to the number of about one hundred and fifty, dined 

together in the evening at Merchant Tailors’ 
Threadneedle-street, under the presidency of the Lord 
ayor. 

Tue Pxace Socrery.—The fortieth anniversary of 
this society took place on Tuesday at the Finsbury 
Chapel; Mr. Hindley, M.P., in the chair. Resolutions 
approving of the peace and of the Peace Society, and 
de ing hostilities with America, were 
carried. The peaceful tone of the was con- 
stantly interrupted by a man in the body of the meeting, 
who, while he declared himself to be a “peace man,” 
declared it to be quite lawful, and indeed necessary, to 
go to war on behalf of suffering and nations. 

Mancuester Art Exutsitioy, 1857.—A meeting 
has been held at Manchester with a view to settling the 
preliminaries of the contemplated exhibition in 1857. 
Resolutious appointing a committee and a general 
council, &¢., were carried, and the 

Tue Mount or Oxnsves, near J has been 
| purchased by a Madame Polack, the widow of a wealthy 
| Hebrew banker, of Kinigsberg, in Prussia. This lady 
| intends to beautify the place at her sole expense. The 
first thing she has done was to plant the whole area with 
a grove of olive-trees, a1 1 thus to restore it to the ori- 
ginal state from which it derives its name. 

Bexevo.ent Insrrrvtions.—The General 
Servants Benevolent Institution (chairman, Colonel 
Wilson Patten, M.P.), and the Newsvendors Benevolent 

and Provident Institution (with Mr. Ingram, M.P., of 
|the /Ulustrated London News, for the chairman), held 
\their annual meetings on Tuesday evening. At the 
former, several domestic servants spoke. 

| THe Harr-Howmay Movement.—A 

‘the Early Closing Association, headed by the Earl of 
| Shaftesbury, waited on Tuesday on Sir George Grey to 
| request that Government would introduce the Saturday 
| half-holiday into the public offices, arsenals, dockyards, 
| &e. Sir George, however, was of opinion that the sug- 
gestion is impracticable. 

An Lyruriarep Ox, on Wednesday, yssed an old 
,Man in Cockspur-street, injured another man at the 

corner of Waterloo-place, and then, charging the en- 
‘trance of the United Service Clab-house, severely hurt 
| one of the servants who attempted to oppose the beast’s 
, further progress. The animal was lamed at starting from 
the neighbourhood of Croydon, and was no doubt irri- 
tated by great pain. While in the entrance of the club, 
| a butcher contrived to slip a rope over the ox’s horns, 
and, dexterously turning it round one of the pillars sup- 
| porting the portico, the animal was held in this posi- 
| tion until a poleaxe was procured, when it was killed 
upon the spot. 

Persia.—The Hon. Mr. Murray has left Tabriz with 
all his diplomatic suite for Bagdad. The Anglo-Persian 
difficulty is not yet arranged. 

GexeraL Coprincton is expected in Constantinople. 

Tue RoraL AcricutturaL GeneRaL Soorery of 
England held its half-yearly general meeting on Thurs- 
day, at the house in are ae Lord Portman, 
the president, was in the chair. report was 

Forerry.—Charles Miller, a German, and 
Foster, are now under remand at Lambeth, charged with 
causing some Swedish bank-notes to be forged. 

Bureciary.—A burglary of a very audacious cha- 
racter has been committed in the neighbourhood of 
Worcester by four men, who were at last put to flight 
by a lady ringing an alarm-bell. As she was doing so, 
the ruffians discharged a pistol at her, which narrowly 
missed. 

Competittve Examrxation. — A vacancy which 
occurred among the clerks of the Colonial-office had 
just been competed for. Six candidates were selected, 
and it has been won by Mr. Richard Hall, of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where Mr. Hall took a Wrangler's 
degree.—Globe. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the jndges and police of literature. They do not 
make jawe—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 


—_—@~— 
Scuamrt has lost much of his prestige in England by his inactivity during 
the late war; but he is still the Prophet of the Caucasus, the nineteenth 
century Manomer, about whom curiosity is eager, as about one of the most 
remarkable of living men. In the Recue des Deux Mondes for May 1, there 
is a narrative of the captivity of two Russian Princesses, made prisoners 
during the attack on Kakhetia in 1854, in which we get a glimpse of 
SemAmys as father, husband, and prince. The story is one of breathless 
interest, quite apart from the rank of the actors. Two Russian Princesses, 
one nursing her infant, which perishes before her eyes, both surrounded by 
their children and female servants, are swept away by the soldiers of a 
rough horde, who treat them with reckless barbarity. The details of the 
journey, as they are hurried to Scuamyt’s seraglio, read like those of a 
romance. In the seraglio we make acquaintance with Scuamyv’s three 
wives, and see something of the Prophet himself, who shows a very marked 
talent for making advantageous bargains in the matter of ransom, and who 
shows also a regard for the welfare of his prisoners. But the story depends 
for its interest on the accumulation of details, and must be consulted in the 
Revue. 
In the same Revue there is one of M. Bastyet’s pleasant papers on Science, 


| 
hy - : : Nothing is so 
difficult as to trace the paternity of a witty saying. One often meets with 
a bon mot related as of recent birth which writers long since departed haye 
recorded as uttered by the Seven Sages, and perhaps were traditional in 
their days.” Very true: the primeval Joz Mixxer has not yet been detected 
in the most ancient of Mythologies ; and yet there he must one day be found, 
parent of jokes, procreative of puns, the Original Wag, whose avatar jig 
always “hard by.” As we have not Jonnson’s Lives at hand we content 
ourselves with what our correspondent states, and refer the reader to his 
authority. 


right of originality,” adds our correspondent, ““I know not. 





Readers of Fraser for May will have been struck with a ‘ slashing’ review of 
the translation of Count MonraLemBert’s book, which was very 
to the translator in its accusations of ‘ suppressions’ made by him. Mr. 
Murray has addressed the following letter to the Atheneum, which, in the 
spirit of literary fairness, we extract: the perusal may perhaps help towards 
that very desirable object of suspending judgment in cases of attack :— 

“50, Albemarle-street, May 10. 

“In an article of the May number of Fraser's Magazine upon the translation of 
Montalembert’s work on England (for which I, as publisher, am to a certain t 
responsible), the writer makes a series of charges of ‘fraud,’ ‘ perfidy,’ ‘ falsehood,’ 
&c., upon the ground of certain wilful omissions and suppressions, which he asserts to 
have been made in the English translation. I feel called upon to state that these 
charges are utterly false—for this good reason, that the passages alleged to have been 
suppressed, including ‘one whole chapter,’ did not exist in M. Montalembert’s work 
before the third edition, which was not published in Paris until April, whereas the 
English translation was published by me in London on the 20th of March last. The 





in which he accomplishes the four de force of writing about transcendental 
Mathematics, so as to amuse and instruct the reader wholly innocent of 
Mathematics. At the outset there is a passage characteristically French. 
Mr. Haywakrp, in the notes to his translation of Faust, tells a story of some 
French orator, who, in the full tide of his eloquence, stopped to particularize 
the form and extent of the work which inspired him (‘‘en parlant de votre 


English translation was made from the first and second editions of the French as long 
ago as February last, consequently all the scurrilous insinuations of Fraser’s as to the 
political and other motives for the omissions fall to the ground. I have carefully 


| collated the third edition with that used in the translation, and I assert that there is 


| no omission but one, and that accidental, of an unimportant note at page 178. It may 
be supposed that the writer of the article in Fraser may have erred through igno- 
/rance; but what will you say when I tell you that he was aware of the existence of 
| variations in the different editions, as he states in a note at page 582 of one chapter 





grand ouvrage ex deux volumes”); and Mr, Harwarp adds that he never 
found the Frenchman who laughed, or the Englishman who did not laugh, 
at this bathos. Almost as ludicrous is the passage in M. Baniyet’s article, 
where, after citing the i//ustre savant M. Brot, he adds, ‘ Nous ne parta- 
geons pas tout A fait la maniére de voir de l’éminent physicien, membre de 
? Académie des Sciences et de V Académie francaise,” &c. Is not this the very | SIR ROBERT PEEL'S MEMOIRS. 

method of Domuuz Sampson, who, when speaking of the great as- | Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. Published by the Trustees of his Papers : 


|on Hereditary Peerage, ‘It is but fair to say it only appeared in the third edition!’ 
| May I not justly apply to him one of his own sentences, which I have proved to have 
| no application, as he wrote it, ‘anything more dishonest than this is not to be found 
|in literary history ?’ “ Joun Murray.” 








tronomer, calls him “Sir Isaac Newton, umqwhile Master of her Ma- 
jesty’s Mint?” But M. Basuver soon chases away the smile and causes 
us to follow him with unmixed admiration as he explains what Jn- 
struments, more powerful than any physical tools, are the mathematical 
methods. The hammer, chisel, anvil, screw, pulley, what are they compared 
with the mote impalpable but more potent logarithms, cosines, tangents, 
&e.? Both are instruments; both shorten labour and multiply human 
skill; but the mathematical instruments, by enabling us to calculate in a 
morning what would require three months to calculate in the ordinary way, 
and often to calculate what can in no other way be calculated—the distance 
of the stars for example, which is better known, more accurately fixed, 
than the distance between two great towns—these, and the endless appli- 
cations of mathematical formula to scientific and practical purposes, may 
truly be said to have multiplied human force thousand-fold. What steam 
is to coaches, what the electric telegraph is to the speaking trumpet, that 
are mathematical instruments to our physical tools. 

Logarithm is an uncouth word, yet M. Basiver throws a sudden interest 
over it, by pointing out a few unsuspected illustrations. What isa loga- 
rithm? Ifa series of equal causes produces a series of effects always pre- 
serving the same proportion—as for example in the game of chess, when a 
grain of wheat is given for the first square, two grains for the second, four 
yrains for the third, eight for the fourth, and so on always doubling—the 
relation of effect to the cause is that of the number to its logarithm. The 
cause which produces this doubling of the number of grains is the successive 
number of squares, and this number is the logarithm, that of the grains 
being the corresponding number. Now, if you cover a plant with a glass 
bell, then over that place another, over that a third, and over the third a 
fourth, the effect of the sun’s rays will be doubled at each bell, and with the 
fourth the plant will be cooked, the water underneath begin logarithmically 
to boil! Again, if, as we know, a ray of light in passing through a certain 
layer of air or water loses some of its force, that which traverses will lose 
an equal portion when it again passes through an equal layer: the number 
of layers traversed determining the amount of loss—a iogarithmic law. 
Whence we see the sun’s rays almost powerless at the bottom of the sea, and 
light logarithmically reduced to a feeble influence in our noble London fogs. 
It will perhaps brighten up those fogs, in the reader’s mind, if the next time 
hs has oeeasion to use the ready services of a link-boy, he reflects that 
the darkness is logarithmic! Some people feel consoled when they know 
the mame of their disease; and the way in which horrid words in i/is are 
flung about by ailing old ladies gives this suspicion force. 





A correspondent writes to assure us that the “smart retort mentioned 
with circumstantial particulars” in a recent article on Moors (he refers to 
the C'est Rubini, qui m’émpeche d’entendre monsieur) may be found in Joun- 
son's life of Prior, attributed to that poet. ‘ Whether he has the patent 


Lord Mahon (now Earl Stanhope), and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P. 
Part 1.—Roman Catholic Emancipation. Murray. 
| Twenty years after his initiation in parliamentary life, Sir Robert Peel 
| prepared the draft of a measure for removing the disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics. During those twenty years he had invariably and vigoroush: 
opposed the idea of concession. This Memoir is a plea in justification of his 
change of policy. Its effect is, to raise and brighten the fame of the states 
|man, and to disparage the motives no less than the intellect of his party. 
| Sir Robert Peel, though a Conservative, was not long a Tory. There was 
| none of the plethoric obstinacy of Toryism in his character. Trained in the 
school of Pitt, taught to consider Perceval rather than Canning, the model 
of a political leader, habituated to a jealous suspicion of popular power, 
imbued by academic culture and by hereditary inspiration with a super- 
stitious reverence of ancient forms, he was, nevertheless, too clear-si Fed 
to ignore the progress of knowledge or the reform of manners, too liberal 
| to deny the weight of well-supported opinions, too wise, as well as too hu- 
| mane, to challenge a civil war for the sake of a Tory tradition. The influ- 
| ences of school, college, family, friendship, parliamentary habits, cabinet 
connexions, official allegiances, long bound him to the Tory idea; but, 
| while Eldon, like an ancestral voice, was peeunetng ruin in the House of 
Peers, while the Bishop of Limerick was offering to lay down his life for 
the Protestant ascendancy, while Oxford fumed, and the King vowed his 
| somstenel —Peel saw that “consistency” was impossible, and that, in 
| spite of Eldon, the Bishop of Limerick, Oxford, and the King, Emanci a- 
| tion must be conceded. The only question was, should the Catholic claims 
| be conceded after a miserable civil contest, or should they be yielded in 
| time to save the peace and dignity of the realm? He chose the policy of 
| conciliation ; and became from that moment a statesman, instead of a Tory. 
It was obvious to him that Great Britain, divided irregularly among classes, 
sects, and interests, growing and varying under influences not calculable 
two centuries ago, could not be governed upon the principle, maintained 
unaltered, of a legislative system two centuries old. This was the key of 
his political conduct, not in the case of Emancipation only, but in the case of 
the Reform Bill and of the Corn Laws. 

When the Duke of Wellington was called upon, in January, 1838, to 
form an administration, he applied to Peel for advice and co-operation. Peel’s 
attitude had, even then, been modified by the events that had occurred in 
Parliament and in Ireiand. It was hopeless to fourm a Cabinet on the prin- 
ciple of united existence to the Catholic claims. The Catholic claims bad 
the assent of the leading minds in the legislature, and of the largest consti- 
tuencies. Ultra-Tories, of course, were dissatisfied ; but Peel wrote, “Ido 
not care,” and satirized the notion of a government of full-blooded Toryism, 
backed “ by very warm friends, no doubt, but those very warm friends being 
prosperous county gentlemen, fox-hunters, &c., most excellent men, who 
will attend one night, but who will not leave their favourite pursuits to sit 
up till two or three o'clock fighting questions of detail.” ‘This, however, 
was a raison de plus. He had “ other grounds” for refusing to identify him- 
self any longer with a decided opposition to the Catholic claims. In fact, 
he foresaw that it would be impossible to protract, indefinitely, the resistance 
of Parliament to an agitation which kept the great Irish viceroyalty almost 
in a state of siexe. When it had been decided that to repress the agitation 
was impracticable, it seemed to follow that to yield to it was necessary. 4 
death of George III., the conversion of Canning and Castlereagh, the unioa 
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ellesley, Ripon, Palmerston, Huskisson, and Lamb, with 
of Aberdeen, Ae ope Doar behalf of Emancipation, the poverty of the 
other +» intellect and oratory, had shaken what was called the Protes- 
bie frat hag ile the rise of O'Connell had strengthened th 

‘i in England, while the rise o onnell had streng e e 
wt lie interest in Treland. Lord John Russell, testing the temper of the 
House of Commons by his motion for the Repeal of the Test and ane 
Acts, had obtained its assent to the broad principles of religious tolerance, 

uality, and freedom. Peel himself, in suggesting — against this 
iopoestion, implied his oe of the mass of men deputed to represent 
the British nation in Parliament. ‘“ House of Commons arguments, 
he said, “are arguments for people who know very little of the matter, care 

not much about it, half of whom have dined, or are going to dine, and are 
only forcibl struck by that which they instantly understand without 
trouble.” Add to this the rapid approximation of parties, the increase of 
kindly feelings in the community, the abatement of religious jealousies, and 
it becomes apparent that the prerogatives of intolerance in 1828 stood on a 
ase on the Test Act acted as an experiment on the mind of the 
watchful statesman. Ife reconciled himself to Repeal, by the arguments 
which he used afterwards to reconcile himself to Emancipation. ‘‘ The Com- 
mons will Repeal. Is it advisable for the Church, that Repeal should 
be rejected by the Lords?” A natural circumstance to be considered was 
“the prospect of being victorious or beaten.” ‘A high line and a good 
line” is “the best possible, if it succeeds, and is supported by a large ma- 
jority. But if it fails ?” , 

“J do not say there ought to be equality of civil privileges, all I say is, 
that I should be sorry to rest the question of our Establishment upon that 
issue.” 

We see here the change that was working in his mind. Reporting pro- 
gress to the Bishop of Oxford, he expressed a doubt whether the “ private 
sentiments” of Lord John Russell and Lord Brougham were not inimical to 
the very principle of a State Church. Next, referring to the hesitation of the 
Bishop of Durham, he said, “ Let him trust to his own judgment, and not to 
that of Lord Redesdale, Lord Winchilsea, and the Duke of Newcastle.” 

Following rapidly upon these debates was that on Sir Francis Burdett’s 
motion for the consideration of Catholic claims, carried by a small majority 
—the first that had been obtained. No member who spoke attempted to 
conceal the great progress made by the question in Parliament or the 
House of Lords. With the exception of Peel himself, not one man of dis- 
tinguished capacity opposed the resolutions, and Peel was too judicious and 

ractical not to take into the calculation the danger of forcing into the Whig 
obby, and thus identifying with the Whig party so many men whose talent 
must “influence the future decisions of the House of Commons.” 

O’Connell’s election for Clare, the validity of which the Government did 
not venture formally to dispute, opened “ta tremendous prospect.” Peel 
then began to balance between the obstinate Tory party and the party inclined 
to liberal concessions. Of the former he wrote :-— 

Their answer to all such appeals is the short, in their opinion the conclusive, de- 
claration, ‘The Protestant Constitution in Church and State must be maintained at 
all hazards and by any means: the maintenance of it is a question of principle, and 
every concession or compromise is the sacrifice of principle to a low and vulgar expe- 
diency.” 

This was easily said; but how was Ireland to be governed? How was 
the Protestant Constitution in Church and State to be maintained in that 
part of the empire ? 

Again I can anticipate the reply :—‘t By the overwhelming sense of the people of 
Great Britain—by the application, if necessary, of physical force for the maintenance 
of authority—by the employment of the organized strength of Government, the 
police, and the military, to enforce obedience to the law.” 

But Catholicism in Ireland had become an uncontrollable power. Peet 
took his part, decided to concede what it was impossible to refuse, without 
endangering the public peace, and thus deserved the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, while he incurred the bitter reproaches of the Tory faction :— 

This is a very delicate matter to discnss; but why have I deferred for twenty years 
this vindication of my conduct? Why have I consented to submit for that long 
period to every reproach which malice, or mistake, or blindness to the real state of 
affairs, could direct against me, except in the hope that the time would come (I cared 
little whether I were in the grave or not when it should come) when delicate matters 
might safely be discussed, and when, without prejudice to the public interests, or 
offence_to private feelings, the whole truth might be spoken ? 

Yet he resolved to retire from the Wellington Cabinet. His reasons 
were that, while prepared to support a plan of concession, he had been too 
deeply committed on the question, had expressed too strong opinions in 
respect to it, had incurred too much jealousy and distrust among the 
Catholics to come forward with grace, as the ‘originator of the measure. 
His withdrawal from the Government was seriously opposed. For a time, 
however, it seemed that not only he, but the entire Cabinet, must resign, the 
king preserving still the inveterate prejudices of his father. ‘ From these 
wa. = o king, “I never can, and never will deviate.” He 

G deviate from them, however, after a Cabinet consultation with hi 
Ministers, whom he dismissed with a salute on each cheek, copie thes 
resignations, and next day surrendering to all their proposals. 

Peel’s last objection was overcome, and he consented to remain in office 
and introduce the Emancipation Bill. His last obstacle was the Bishop of 

americk, who offered to lay down his life for the rights of persecution. 
188% however, was not an uncharitable zeal. Like the lay peer who, in 

1, offered to arm his tenantry against the Whigs, this spiritual lord was, 
nevertheless, a charitable opponent. Others accused Peel of pusillanimous 
fears, of selfish ambition, of dishonest inconsistency. His reply is, that, had 

imputed to him a want of early foresight and sagacity, a too perti- 
Racious adhesion to a hopeless cause, an undue deference to party engage- 
ments, and the wishes of the English constituencies, against the force of an 
ciske ble necessity, he might have found it difficult to give the charge a de- 
® refutation. But his only fear was the fear of public calamity ; his 


irit he wrote this vindicatory memoir. In such a light impartial history 
will place the record of his character and policy. 

The events of 1828 and 1829 cannot be read, in future, without the aid of 
this monumental volume. When the second, on the i of 1834-35, 
and the third, on the Corn Laws, are pablished, they will be no doubt 
equally interesting, and, as historical materials, fa af important. With- 
out attributing, then, to Earl Stanhope or Mr. C ell, a morbid e: 
tion of reserve—for they only have read the manuscripts, aud they 
in a position to judge of them—we must that we learn with as much sur- 

ise as regret that the history of the Cash Payment Act, the Reform Bill, 
Chartism, and Foreign Affairs, during the last thirty-five years, will receive 
no illustration from the Peel Papers. ‘This Memoir is so rich in 
texts, in historical allusion, in traces of party action and personal , 
that ten such volumes would have been more welcome than three. 

Twelve days before his death, Sir Robert Peel, in a debate on Tahitian 
affairs, uttered a generous eulogy on the public character of M. Guizot. 
And now M. Guizot,* six years after the death of Peel, lays an elaborate 
tribute on his tomb. It is an interesting passage in the Lape h 
our times; the Fallen Statesman contemplating the dead, and, in e 
choly cynicism, envying him, that he “perished in his prime.” M. Guizot, 
in the shade of his retirement, recals 1 erveme and in broad suggestive 
chapters, the events of Peel’s career, analyzing the influences that accom- 
panied him on his entrance into parliamentary life, his relations with Castle- 
reagh, Canning, the Duke of Wellington, the new party of the Economists, 
the Crown, the House of Peers, the House of Commons, the public questions 
of his day. All this is written in M. Guizot’s most calm and reflective 
manner. It is sure of translation into English—the Peel literature would 
be incomplete without it. What regrets are here avowed :— 

“ Wise and glorious councillor of a free people!” Thus, on the morrow of his death, 
his country praised him. I will say happy as well as glorious—happy in the end, no 
less than in the varied course of his career, despite the fatal accident that brought it to 
a violent close. For forty years Sir Robert Peel had been engaged in the political 
arena, perpetually contending, oftentimes vanquishing. On the eve of his 
though still in the arena, he stood in tranquil dignity, spreading from his 
Parliament the light of a long experience over the politics of his country. 
enjoyed serenely that jant infl admitted and accepted by all. 
died, regretted by sovereign and people, respected and admired by the adversaries 
whom he had overthrown, as well as by the friends who had conquered with him. 

God rarely accords to one man so many favours. He had gifted Peel at his 
with highly mental faculties as well as fortune. He had given him a place in 
an epoch, that his great qualities could be exercised with success in great 
After the final triumph, he recalled him suddenly, without diminution of his 
or glory—like a noble workman, who, completing his labours at the close of the 
goes at once to receive his supreme reward from the Master whom he has served 
well. 

Peel, says M. Guizot, was not a political theorist; his was not 
governed by general ideas, or even by logical principles. His was, on the 
contrary, an essentially practical mind, consulting facts at every step, as the 
navigator consults the signs of the weather. But, though he did not regu 
late his policy by general principles, he respected the principles of o 
statesmen, and never acted an ungenerous or unpatriotic part. 

M. Guizot has introduced some interesting personal reminiscences of Peel. 
His intercourse with him took place in 1840, when M, Guizot 
France at the Court of St. James. He remarked, he says, that the, i 
statesman, always animated by a love of honour and justice, seemed to have 
been impressed with a mingled feeling of sympathy and fear, by the history 
of the French Revolution of 1789, but was in no way identified with “ the 
maxims and passions of the old Tory party.” What especially struck him 
was ‘* the constant and earnest preoccupation of his mind with the interests 
of the working classes in England.” “ Through the political reserve of 
minister the emotions of the man continually penetrated.” “I perceive,” 
Peel said to Guizot, ‘too much suffering and too many ities among 
them. ‘They are the danger and shame of our civilization. It is absolutely 
necessary to render the condition of the working man more happy and less 
precarious. I know we cannot do all that may seem good; but we can do 
something, and we ought to do what we can.” “ That,” adds M, Guizot, 
was the idea which appeared to mark for Sir Robert Peel the line of his 
future policy.” 

These sentences are valuable to history. Indeed, it is by a rare coinci- 
dence that we are presented, simultaneously, with Peel on himself, and 
Guizot on Peel. 
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RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. 
Vol. IV. of Mountain Beauty. By John Ruskin, M.A. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue third volume of the Modern Painters has scarcely quitted the library 
table for the shelves, ere the fourth volume comes to bring fresh stories of 


Modern Painters. 


wondrous eloquence, close and patient observation, daring and 
subtle disquisition. ‘This volume is more ial than its ; that 
is to say, concerns the painter more entirely, a of the subjects 
of his art, such as the appearances of mountains, hills, b: stones, &c. 


But all Art is one, and Mr. Ruskin writes of painting with the 

consciousness of Poetry, Sculpture, and Architecture, as equally, or almost 
equally, implied. ‘This it is which gives the wide and permanent charm to 
his writings. Interesting as they are to painters they almost equally fascinate 
the general public, because in them may be read rare criticisms of Natural 
appearances and of Artistic representations. Let R. A's. in esse and in posse 
squabble over Mr. Ruskin’s dicta, and triumph over his contradictions, real 


or seeming ; we, the public, read him, and are both taught and delighted by 
him. In the merely argumentative parts we may think him sophistical or 
on 
and utterly 


incomplete ; in the individual criticisms, pronouncing absolute j 
painters past and present, we may think him capricious, wilful, 

beside the truth; we may neither accept his dicta a Art, nor his 
verdicts on Artists, but we must all b 


feel subd y his 
enlightened by his novel views, stimulated by his thoughts, instructed by bis 








only ambition was that of being ‘a daring pilot in extremity.” In such a 


* The first article appears in the current number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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accurate observations of Nature, and thus close his volumes with a sense of 
itude, and a conviction that he has us to look at pictures and at 
eee althAddhinsight: Gotha cckenis really a national poweenon. He 
His influence is germinal, 

. It is quite easy, nothing more 
we hemp are a a ayreme et Tap But a writer 
his way by what he has of positive in him, and all his errors, all his 

reprehensib 


ible, serve but as food for critics, 
“> not obstruct his real progress. 

e shall not here enter on any of the mentative or technical parts of 
this volume. Our readers will be better if we leave such to other 
crities, and select rather some of those incidental topics which serve to vary 
Mr. Ruskin’s discussions of abstract principles, and in which all the world 
has an interest. On the very first page we meet with one. It is on our 
delight in Ruins, a purely modern feeling which never appears until the 
days of the decline of art in the seventeenth century. The love of neatness 
and —— as 0 d to all disorder, maintains itself down to Raphael’s 
childhood without the slightest interference of any other feeling ; and it is 
not until Claude's time, and owing in a great part to his influence, that the 
new feeling distinetly establishes itself. Did the reader ever think of this 
before? Did it ever occur to him that the exquisite delight, the joyful 
sadness, the strange yearning of half-sorrow which steals over him in 
the presence of a noble ruin, was a feeling so modern as it has just 
been shown to be? We confess that until Mr. Ruskin made the re- 
mark it had never occurred to us, familiar as we were with the fact of 
the modernness of our poetical feeling for Nature. A Greek would have 
been made as uncomfortable by the sight of a ruin, as we should be by the 
sight of the ruin restored and modernised. So would Dante, so would 
Shakspeare. Both of these poets would have been amazed to read what 
Mr. Ruskin’s impressions are of the Calais tower, though both would have 
admired the wonderful power with which he expresses himself. “I cannot 
find words,” he says, ‘to express the intense pleasure I have always in first 
finding myself, after some prolonged stay in England, at the foot of the old 
tower of Calais church. ‘The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it; 
the record of its years written so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or 
decay ; its stern wasteness and gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, and 
overgrown with the bitter sea-grasses ; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, 
and yet not falling; its desert of brickwork full of bolts, and holes, and 
ugly fissures, and yet strong like a bare brown rock; its carelessness of 
what any one feels or thinks about it, putting forth no claim, having no 
beauty, nor desirableness, nor pride, nor grace ; yet neither asking for pity, 
nor, a8 ruins are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous of better 
days; but useful still, going through its own daily work—as some o/d /isher- 
nan beaten grey by storm, yet daily drawing his nets: so it stands, with no 
complaint about its past youth, in blanched and meagre massiveness and 
serviceableness, gathering human souls together under it; tie sound of its 
bells for prayer still rolling through its rents; and the grey peak of it seen far 
across the sea, principal of the three that rise above the waste of surfy sand 
and hillocked shore—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labour, and 
this for patience and praise.” No one will see Calais church with the same 
feelings after reading this passage. Indeed are not all our seeings of Nature 
due to the suggestions of poets, who, having looked on Nature fondly and in 
varying moods, have taught us to see in the waving branches, the jutting 
ledge of rock, the gloom of the valley and the vapoury mists curling above 
the hill, something of what they saw in them at a given time ? Mr. Ruskin 
is peculiarly rich in such suggestiveness. He is a true poet in his love for 
scenery, and a true modern in the intensity with which he symbolizes the 
aspects of nature. Oftentimes this is, as with poets, mere mood and 
eaprice. For instance, speaking of Turner’s melancholy windmill, he says, 
«There is adim type of all melancholy human labour in it—catching the free 
winds and setting them to turn grindstones. It is poor work for the winds ; 
better indeed than drowning sailors or tearing down forests, but not their 
proper work of marshalling the clouds and bearing the wholesome rains to 
the place where they are ordered to fall, and fanning the flowers and leaves 
when they are faint with heat. Turning round a couple of stones, for the 
mere pulverization of human food, is not noble work for the winds.” Note 
how entirely this is the poet’s wayward mood and method of interpreting 
things. Ima the thought would be acceptable; in prose, where we 
look for truth, not moods, it is instantly called in question. ‘The mind at 
once declares that to pulverize food for man is work quite as noble as to bear 
the wholesome rains to the place where they may assist in the growth of that 
food, and infinitely nobler than the mere “ marshalling of clouds,” to vary 
a landscape or please the poet’s eye. Mr. Ruskin has a great horror of the 
word “ subjective,” otherwise we should tell him that much of the error of 
his writing consists in his not sufliciently discriminating between /is subjec- 
tive impressions, and those of others; and especially in his giving way to 
them too much as if they were absolute and final. ' 

But instead of criticizing, it is pleasanter to listen to him. How eloquently 
he discourses on mountains and their uses as well as their beauty! ‘Their 
first use, he tells us, is to give motion to water. “‘ Every fountain and river, 
from the inch-deep streamlet that crosses the village lane in trembling clearness 
to the massy and silent march of the everlasting multitude of waters in Amazon 
or Ganges, owe their play, their purity, and power, to the ordained elevations 
of the earth. Gentle or steep, extended or abrupt, some determined we 2 
of the earth’s surface is of course necessary before any wave can overtake 
one sedge in ite pilgrimage; and how seldom do we enough consider, as we 
walk beside the margins of our pleasant brooks, how beautiful and wonderful 


i 


is that ordinance, of which every blade of grass that waves in the clear | 


water is a perpetual sign, that the dew and the rain fallen on the earth shall 
find no resting-place ; shall find, on the contrary, fixed channels traced for 
them, from the ravines of the central crests down which they roar in sudden 
ranks of to the dark hollows beneath the banks of lowland pasture, 
round which they must circle slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves 
of the lilies.” 

On a future occasion we must. borrow from him some valuable remarks 
on Art generally, a subject on which he is always heard with advantage. 
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THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES Or RUSSTA, 
Commentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia. Vol. j| 


By M.L. 
London : Linge Regobonsi 

We have already, ia our remarks on M. Tegoborski’s first volume, 
last year, limited the extent of confidence that ought to be eee 
statistics of the present work. We showed that his figures d, ‘aaa the 
official statements which he himself was obliged to admit ce 
and in many instances incorrect; that he confidently arrived at 
grand total which in detail he entirely overthrew ; that he added, gy a 
multiplied, and divided his amounts, if not at random, at pleasure: and 
he was ¢ ntly producing results which were not for a moment = 
We showed that these guesses at truths, in works affecting to be 
tistical, were worse than ner my that while they misled the ares 
on most important returns, they presented the appearan 
and thus delayed the collection of Geliahle Sadommatian, O° of eating 

M. Tegoborski in his second volume deals equally lightly with hig 
whilst he presents us with a further description of the textile manufactures 
of Russia,—of its fabrication of woollen, silk, and cotton goods,—its che- 
mical products, the yield of its iron mines, its paper ies, its tan 
neries. To these are appended the official returns of the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the kingdom. With all his statistical errors 
must give M. Tegoborski credit for the earnestness with which, as far aod 
Russian councillor of state can do so, he pleads for the development of in. 
dustry in all its branches. We feel that he is sincere when he Points out 
the impolicy of the present system of duties levied nominally for the pro. 
tection of trade, but which really impede its operations; and when he ree 
proves the want of skill and honesty which signally characterises the mang. 
facturers of some of the most important articles of commerce. In the ma. 
nufacture of woollen cloths we find accusations brought against both the 
wool-grower and the manufacturer. We are informed that it is a practice 
amongst the majority of the flock-masters, who only look to the gain of the 
moment, to mix the fleeces of the living and the dead animal together; 
that the wool is washed in hot water after it has been shorn from the backs 
of the sheep, and that the scouring is effected with fuller'’s earth, which in- 
jures the fibre, whilst the assortment consists in the agglomeration of hetero- 
geneous qualities. We further learn, on the authority of M. Hayemeister, 
that with a view of economising labour and raw material, the manufacturer 
weaves slightly ; that the warp is not sufliciently stretched ; that the cloth is 
not papey fulled; that to soften it, it is so strongly impregnated with 
steam that it contracts a disagreeable odour ; that in spinning the yarn, oil 
is applied but sparingly ; and that in the dyeing, mordant acids are made use 
of which inevitably deteriorate the wool. 

In the city of Moscow and its neighbourhood it appears there are ninety- 
three factories, working 3,667 looms, and employing 10,783 workmen. 
the other districts of Moscow there are thirty-nine factories, with 2778 
looms, and 12,133 workmen, making a total of 132 factories, 6445 looms, 
and 22,916 workmen. Next to the government of Moscow, the govern- 
ment of Tschernigoff possesses the greatest number of cloth-factories, but 
there are no statistics to indicate either the number of looms or the n 
of hands employed. Again, we are informed that cloths are woven in the seat 
tered villages of the various districts of which no account is kept, yet we find 
that the gross value of the woollen goods manufactured in Russia is estimated 
at 46,000,000 silver roubles, and that 300,000 persons are engaged in this par- 
ticular branch of industry. An apology, it is true, follows this statement, 
for M. Tegoborski acknowledges that he has taken these manufactures in 
their largest acceptation ; but it would at least have savoured of a meri 
torious diffidence if M. Tegoborski had stated upon what grounds the dif- 
ference between 22,916 and 300,000, or in other words, how 277,084 hands 
are to be accounted for, seeing that not one-fifteenth of the gross calculation 
has been statistically verified. 

We have heard much of the virtue of an i/, but we never so thoroughly 
appreciated its importance until we met with it in M. Tegoborski’s oak in 


company with Arabic numerals, which it twists and turns about with 
all the facility of a. magician’s rod. M. Tegoborski wishes to build 
up a total or a particular amount. Nothing is easier. The sum is given; 
and away flies the magic ‘f to work at once, to oye the dogmatic 
‘it is estimated,” “ it is assumed ;” “it must be.” ‘Take page 152 of this 
volume: we have, “ Of the vintage, which we have valued at 7,700,000, we 
may assume that half, or, in round numbers, four millions,” &c.; “ of the 
crude produce of the meadows we will reckon but a tenth,” &e.; “the flax 
and hemp crop must amount to,” &c.; “the product of the forests has been 
approximately estimated at 135 millions; if we reckon a third,” &. ; “the 
annual return from large cattle we have estimated at 100 millions of roubles, 
and the portion of this coming into commerce we may safely estimate at two- 
fifths, &c.” It is thus, that upon estimates without any reliable foundation, 
M. Tegoborski attempts to raise sum-totals to the tune of many millions, 
and endeayours to convince us of the rapidly growing prosperity of his 
country. It is not well, however, that his patriotism or enthusiasm, which- 
ever it may be, should carry him away into statements he cannot sub- 
stantiate. “Che very object he has in view—the development of the manu- 
factures and the resources of Russia—would be better attained by a more 
modest table of figures, a juster estimate of facts. In England the Govern- 
ment returns, we may presume, are as reliable as any we may meet with 
elsewhere, yet every one knows the omissions and the additions that com 
stantly oecur, and render statistical registers anything but records of ul 
questionable certainty. How much more difficult must the collection of truth- 
ful accounts be in a vast, thinly-populated, ill-governed empire like Russia, 
where officials are privileged to look after their own interests first, the good 
of their country second, and where detection is neither desired nor very 
practicable. : . a 
Having thus done our duty by warning the reader against the figures an 
the assumptions he will meet with in M. Tegoborski’s volumes, we are Doum 
to say they are not without interest, though to a great extent valueless in 


the eyes of the economist. His descriptions of the processes of spinning and 


weaving, the preparation of leather, the fabrication of paper, &e., 
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- pesourees of his country, the chemical factories, the potteries and 
metallic the _ and facilities of transit for goods, the —_ of 
glass-h < ne business,—all illustrate the state of practical science in Russia, 
rsa me manners of the people, and show how backward she 
+ all those uirements which can properly stimulate and develop 
the infinite branches into which industry and enterprise may be divided and 














ANCIENT AND MODERN INDIA. 
India, Ancient and Modern. By David O. Allen, D.D. Tritbner and = | 
Dr. Avie has compiled a work of great utility, and one that was mue 
wanted. ene, “ro especially for an American public, it will prove | 
not less acceptable to the public of this country. The worthy divine apo- 
logises in some sort for taking up a subject which, he ie must be 
familiar to English readers, and excuses himself by alluding to the | 
ited views concerning India and its inhabitants usually entertained 
a ie Vnited States. The apology would have been quite unnecessary had | 
exclusive circulation in England, where such profound | 
ignorance on all Indian matters unconnected with curry and the 
Ber gal tiger. This ignorance will, no doubt, give way now that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature is so frequently directed to the internal administration | 
of the British empire in the East. But so much prejudice prevails, so much | 
ion has been exhibited with reference to the government of the East | 
in Company, that it has been hitherto impossible to obtain a calm, un- 
biassed view of the progress of European power in the East, and of the | 
relative position of the conquerors and the conquered. This want is at last | 
supplied. In about six hundred pages of clear type and pleasant reading, | 
Dr. Allen has succeeded in giving a succinct and highly-interesting narra- | 
tive of the three great periods of Indian history—the Hindoo, the Mahom- 
medap, and the European. His outline of the external aspect of the 
country, its climate and natural productions, imparts as much information 
as the general reader usually seeks to obtain. His account of the Govern- | 
ment of India is accurate and impartial. He gives praise where praise 1s 
due, and pleads many extenuating circumstances to excuse the short- 
comings of the Honourable Company. Perhaps, to the majority of readers, 
the most interesting portion of his work is that which treats of the religion, 
manners, customs, institutions, and literature of the native population, while 
not a few will turn with anxious curiosity to his experiences of Christianity 
in that distant land. In short, it is the most complete compendium of matters 
relating to India that has yet appeared. 
Che Arts. 
—@— 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE STORY-TELLING POWER. 
Ir the picture is not a mirror it is a story; and it rises in the scale of art in 
proportion as it is a story. You judge, then, of a school in proportion as it is 
able to set before you the story that it professes to unfold; and the question of | 
this week is, What tale doth the Royal Academy unfold—what are the several 
tales which its contributors have to tell—and how do they do it? In art, as in 
politics and in social matters, men seem at present not very settled in their 
purpose; they differ among each other—they have no distinct shape of plan for 
themselves. The pencil vacillates between the conservatism of the studio, the 
“good old plan” of doing things, and some subversive “new idea,” which 
makes the established forms look pale and insipid, unsettles sequacious minds, 
and yet does not exactly succeed in appointing its own Provisional Government. 
In the collection of this year, increased numbers are seen to be following 
Mixxats or the Naturalist school, which has sprung out of the pra-Raphaelites ; 
but Frost still pursues his cold licentious study of life among supposititious 
boarding-school nymphs; Gravr still paints dashing portraits comme il faut ; | 
O'NeEILL gives us gentle diagrams of touching incidents, and the balance of | 
power proceeds with as regular a diplomacy as a Royal Academy dinner. 
Perhaps the most striking change of the story telling is in the negative direc- 


he even 
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tion. WiLxre presented you real life, but with a dash of humour in it. 
Wesster has gradually devoted himself to portraying you real life as it may 
be caught any moment of the day when nothing particular is going forward. 
This year his “Hide and Seek” is the simplest scene in a cottage, where one 
child hides from another outside, while mother and sister at their domestic 
— give a passing glance at the sport. It is a pretty scene, but the artist’s 
8 


more than that of a looking-glass: there is not much to tell | 
AnsveELt’s “ Browsers’ holla” is also a matter-of-fact—the gamekeeper tending. 
the young fauns; but the open scene, the active forms of the youthful deer, 
the play of character, demand a more animated pencil on a subject less hack- 
neyed; there is more to tell, and the story rouses a greater interest. 
or in painting it is not always the eventfulness, but the suggestion of life, 
and of the capacity for meeting events which makes the subject of the picture 
interesting. Thus the “ Gipsy Water-carrier of Seville,” by Put.ip, succeeds so 
well in putting before you a creature full of life—handsome, symmetrical, 
slender, sharp in action, yet graceful—that the form is like the volume of a 
stirring tale unopened. ‘The spectator has a sense of power both in the painter 
and in his subject. 
or is it that the sudject will supply the eventfulness or animation. 
who has known how to present the character of real life so vigorously, 
this year a figure of “ Hermione”—an injured lady, whom we are to 
take for the wronged wife ; and a group of Italian wayfarers “ near Rome,” who 
should have life in them: but the Hermione is a pale abstraction, with outline 
smoothed down to the “ fashions of the day” in such characters; and the way- 
farers are only wayfarers, with none but the most obvious characteristics 
then out, so that the picture is not unfairly rated by the question—“ What 


Sometimes the artist tries to supply the intent and force of his subject by 
Mechanical accessorics ; but the spectator is not thus to be deluded, and the 
adulteration will not pass. We have our example, alas! in Poon, who can do 
There is a legend that three Swiss conspirators met in a moun- 


tain recess to concert the first plans for overthrowing the tyranny of GessLer 


—an incident 


tize striking historically, but, since it lacks action, needing, to drama- 
it for Picture, some great force of expression in the men, or some dramatic 











allegory in the ominous war pelbegrnene RH —eemney 5 My sim- 
plicity which would read its own moral. Mr. Pooxe feels the subject; but he 


“fumbles” at the treatment, like a man not too familiar with con- 
spiracies, or wild passions. The force has to be supplied in ‘asthe tie and 


here it is done by a rough texture. There sit the three conspirators in rocky 
| gloom; the vely: plamenté shaken into broken atoms, which make the picture 


resemble an irregular mosaic, and im a certain degree of turbid uncertainty 
to the painting: but difficulty of decphering the meaning or the forms of an 
historical picture is not equivalent to mystery in the eS 

The telling of a story does not consist only in introducing human 
whose particular pursuit may be rendered intelligible. Mr. Frrtn must. 
year be rremacft § amongst those hitherto rising artists who have ! 
sunk to the prosaical, and who take a matter-of-fact to be a matter 
expositing. We do not say this of a picture numbered 7, “ A Dream of the - 
Future,” in which there is a pretty country girl that may be dreaming about 
anything at a stile in the midst of “landscape by T. Creswick. The 
belongs to the class of decoration, and would be a very pretty ornament in any 
tasteful dining-room. We speak rather of the pte described, 
returns of the Day,” in which a happy couple is seated at a birth = 
table, to celebrate the first or ree en the Joungest in party; 
while a servant is bringing in toys for his delectation, an 
little aloof, is joining in the toast. Now here we have an Engli couple in good 
circumstances, with half a dozen extremely pretty children, a very 
and “ aristocratical”-looking grandpapa, and altogether a model family, such 
as might be found at Mornington Villas or Lansdowne Gardens, in any of the 
higher-rented houses of the best London suburbs. But what then? is 
no very striking incident; there is no very remarkable trait of character in 
of the persons. ‘The still life is not faultless, nor is there anything but the most 
superficial exhibition of the commonest, though not discreditable, feelings which 
may be found under the roof of any Paterfamilias. Paterfamilias himself 
can supply quite as good a picture once a year if his income will permit him. 
Nothing could give value to the picture unless it consisted of portraits, and 
then the portraits would be valued only in the particular family. “1 

There is not a single human being in Hunt's painting of “The Sea 
and yet there is human interest, and something more than human. He hag 
taken the custom of the Jews, who adorned a goat, loaded it with the sins of the 
people, and drove it forth into the wilderness, thinking that they should gain 
some immunity by that sacrifice. Here, then, is the creature driven 
stumbling and staggering to the salt desert, where it is brought b weariness ta 
a stand—the melancholy of death in its eyes, helplessness in its limbs, thirst in 
its anxious mouth, and a wonderful brightness of the setting sun glancing on 
its hairy hide, It has strayed into a sinking ground on the border of the salt 
sea; skeletons surround it. It isa perfect type of innocence and ey 
sent to die for the superstition, the senseless selfishness, the ignorance 
cruelty of the people —a sacrifice of ay day and any place. The Sea 
powerful. The pigmevts are so employed that their contrast, or their trans- 


: 


| lucence one through the other, gives the exact points of light reflected from 


different surfaces with different colours; and this artful use of the its 
results in bringing to eye the exact tints, the very substances, and the it of 
the sun itself. We except the extreme background, which is harsh and violent. 
The hues marked upon the rocks and sky by the setting sun are not too Positive, 
but too little uniform and sweeping in their texture. When such prismatic 
colours are reflected by mountain or cloud in southern climes, they are seen in 
great sweeps, and the slight breaks of local form or colour are a in 
the deluge of brilliancy. Lut the picture is one of great power, both in the 
force of its colours, in the portrayal of animal character, and in the great 
moral story which the illustration enforces. If Hunt is a student, he isa 
great painter. If this is what he means to finish with, he is but a ewe Pe ae 
ter; though a better part than most of the mere limners whose finished failures 
surround him. 

We might use the same words in speaking of Mrtiais, who has, however 
attained to a far greater degree of finish than Hunt. Muruais exhibits five 
pictures :—“ Peace concluded, 1856 ;” “ Portrait of a Gentleman;” “Autumn 
Leaves ;” “L’Enfant du Régiment ;” and “The Blind Girl.” Four of these 
ought properly to be classed as studies; and, accepted as such, they are full 
of power and beauty. The “ Portrait of a Gentleman” is the portrait of a little 
child—a bold outlooking boy, of whom we conceive that we have here the exact 
facsimile. And when you remember how difficult it is practically to compre~- 
hend and to seize that expression of latent faculties and purpose which you see 
in the straightforward look of a young and resolute boy, you will understand 
what a mastery of hand and eye the artist must possess. The “Enfant du 
Régiment” is a very small picture; a child who has been sitting upon a monu- 
ment, has fallen back asleep, and is covered with a soldier’s coat. You may 
guess it to be the son, or daughter, of a dead soldier, whose comrades are thus 
taking care of the orphan. The patch of coloured clothing on the stone monu- 
ment, with a graceful form almost hidden by the covering, constitutes what 
painters call a “bit,” perhaps worth preserving, but too small to be prized 
much. It is to a real picture what an epigram upon some small subject is to a 
work. “Autumn Leaves” is altogether a higher class of work. It is the 
portrait of four girls, who are burning up the dead leaves of a garden in the 
twilight of an autumn evening; serious girls, intent upon their labour, with 
an expression that harmonizes to the sombre hues of the foliage around them. 
The whole picture is grave; the tints perhaps too heavy; the colouring of the 
hair, where, as in some lights a line of brighter tint marks the contour, is one 
of the accidents of effect which it may be well to remember if a use be found 
for it, though it is too strangenot to suggest its own purpose. 

“The Blind Girl” is a study of a perfectly different class, It is a w: 
musician, whose sight is gone; she has seated herself by the ee in a 
country district, while a younger companion who leads her, and is 
under her cloak, looks back at the horizon, where the storm is passing away and 
the arch of hope appears. The power of the painter is here seen in the power- 
ful drawing, and not less powerful colouring, with which he has the 
entire manner of the blind: the limbs unconcentrated in their action by eye- 
sight,—the uplifted countenance, the abstracted, but not desponding look, are 
contrasted with the animate action, though in repose of the younger gi The 
spectator will observe with interest how the painter has copied, in the grassy 
rising ground behind, every variety of form, the endless breaks on the surface, 
the truth of the perspective through almost ceaseless changes of outline, the 
grades of tint, the gentle gradations which in the space almost of a few hairs? 
breadth convey the effect of long distance towards the ye Here 
again, as in the whole of the school once pre-Raphaelite, we that the tints 
ot the distance are much too harsh, positive, and angular ;—an error which will, 
perhaps, be corrected by the study of their great rival, the pho 

We have called these four pictures studies, because the artist has to a great 
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accurate observations of Nature, and thus close his volumes with a sense of 
aes ty conviction that he has taught us to look at pictures and at 

insight. Such a writer is really a national possession. He 
adds to our store of and enj His influence is germinal, 
and will extend many channels. It is quite easy, nothing more 

, to criticize him, and “show him up,” as the phrase . But a writer 

his way by what he has of positive in him, and all his errors, all his 
shortcomings, let them be never so reprehensible, serve but as food for critics, 
og* not obstruct his real progress. 

e shall not here enter on any of the mentative or technical parts of 
this volume. Our readers will be better , if we leave such to other 
crities, and select rather some of those incidental topics which serve to vary 
Mr. Ruskin’s discussions of abstract principles, and in which all the world 
has an interest. On the very first page we meet with one. It is on our 
delight in Ruins, a purely modern feeling which never appears until the 
days of the decline of art in the seventeenth century. The love of neatness 
and precision, as 0 d to all disorder, maintains itself down to Raphael’s 
childhood without the slightest interference of any other feeling ; and it is 
not until Claude’s time, and owing in a great part to his influence, that the 
new feeling distinetly establishes itself. Did the reader ever think of this 
before? Did it ever oecur to him that the exquisite delight, the joyful 
sadness, the strange yearning of half-sorrow which steals over him in 
the presence of a noble rum, was a feeling so modern as it has just 
been shown to be? We confess that until Mr. Ruskin made the re- 
mark it had never occurred to us, familiar as we were with the fact of 
the modernness of our poetical feeling for Nature. A Greek would have 
been made as uncomfortable by the sight of a ruin, as we should be by the 
a < the ruin restored and,modernised. So would Dante, so would 
Shakspeare. Both of these poets would have been amazed to read what 
Mr. Ruskin’s impressions are of the Calais tower, though both would have 
admired the wonderful power with which he expresses himself. ‘I cannot 
find words,” he says, ‘to express the intense pleasure I have always in first 
finding myself, after some prolonged stay in England, at the foot of the old 
tower of Calais church. The large ect, the noble unsightliness of it; 
the record of its years written so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or 
decay ; its stern wasteness and gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, and 
overgrown with the bitter sea-grasses ; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, 
and yet not falling; its desert of brickwork full of bolts, and holes, and 
ugly fissures, yet strong like a bare brown rock; its carelessness of 
what any one feels or thinks about it, putting forth no claim, having no 
beauty, nor desirableness, nor pride, nor grace ; yet neither asking for pity, 
nor, a8 ruins are, useless and , maery feebly or fondly garrulous of better 
days; but useful still, going through its own daily work—as some o/d fisher- 
nan beaten grey by storm, yet daily drawing his nets: so it stands, with no 
complaint about its past youth, in blanched and meagre massiveness and 
serviceadleness, gathering human souls together under it; tie sound of its 
bells for prayer still rolling through its rents; and the grey peak of it seen far 
across the sea, prindipeliof the three that rise above the waste of surfy sand 
and hillocked shore—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labour, and 
this for patience and praise.” No one will see Calais church with the same 
feelings after reading this passage. Indeed are not all our seeings of Nature 
due to the suggestions of poets, who, having looked on Nature fondly and in 
varying moods, have taught us to see in the waving branches, the jutting 
ledge of rock, the gloom of the valley and the vapoury mists curling above 
the hill, something of what they saw in them at a given time? Mr. Ruskin 
is peculiarly rich in such suggestiveness. He is a true poet in his love for 
scenery, and a true modern in the intensity with which he symbolizes the 
aspects of nature. Oftentimes this is, as with poets, mere mood and 
eaprice. For instance, speaking of Turner’s melancholy windmill, he says, 
“ There is a dim type of all melancholy human labour in it—catching the free 
winds and setting them to turn grindstones. It is poor work for the winds ; 
better indeed than drowning sailors or tearing down forests, but not their 
proper work of marshalling the clouds and bearing the wholesome rains to 
the place where they are ordered to fall, and fanning the flowers and leaves 
when they are faint with heat. Turning round a couple of stones, for the 
mere pulverization of human food, is not noble work for the winds.” Note 
how entirely this is the poet’s wayward mood and method of interpreting 
things. Ima poem the thought would be acceptable; in prose, where we 
look for truth, not moods, it is instantly called in question. The mind at 
once declares that to pulverize food for man is work quite as noble as to bear 
the wholesome rains to the place where they may assist in the growth of that 
food, and infinitely nobler than the mere “ marshalling of clouds,” to vary 
a landscape or please the poet’s eye. Mr. Ruskin has a great horror of the 
word “ subjective,” otherwise we should tell him that much of the error of 
his writing consists in his not sufliciently discriminating between /is subjec- 
tive impressions, and those of others; and especially in his giving way to 
them too much as if they were absolute and final. 

But instead of criticizing, it is pleasanter to listen to him. How eloquently 
he discourses on mountains and their uses as well as their beauty! ‘heir 
first use, he tells us, is to give motion to water. “ Every fountain and river, 
from the inch-deep streamlet that crosses the village lane in trembling clearness 
to the massy and silent march of the everlasting multitude of waters in Amazon 
or Ganges, owe their play, their purity, and power, to the ordained elevations 
of the earth. Gentle or steep, extended or abrupt, some determined _— 
of the earth’s surface is of course necessary before any wave can overtake 
one sedge in its pilgrimage; and how seldom do we enough consider, as we 
walk beside the margins of our pleasant brooks, how beautiful and wonderful 


is that ordinance, of which every blade of grass that waves in the clear | 


water is a perpetual sign, that the dew and the rain fallen on the earth shall 
find no resting-place ; shall find, on the contrary, fixed channels traced for 
them, from the ravines of the central crests down which they roar in sudden 
ranks of foam to the dark hollows beneath the banks of lowland pasture, 
round they must cirele slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves 
of the lilies.” 

On a future occasion we must borrow from him some valuable remarks 
on Art generally, a subject on which he is always heard with advantage. 
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Commentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia, Vol. i). By ML. de, 2 

‘ London : Longman and Cp, 
We have already, in our remarks on M. Tegoborski’s first y 
last year, limited the extent of confidence that ought to be ; 
statistics of the present work. We showed that his figures a 
official statements which he himself was obliged to admit were incomplete, 
and in many instances incorrect; that he confidently arrived at 
grand total which in detail he entirely overthrew ; that he added, g pe 
multiplied, and divided his amounts, if not at random, at plccouasr a 
he was compe producing results which were not for a moment that 
We showed that these guesses at truths, in works affecting to be 
tistical, were worse than valueless; that while they misled » Se Sta. 
on most important returns, they presented the appearan 
ond ie = an, ive.qoneetinn of reliable safommeten, °° of work done, 

M. Tegoborski in his second volume deals equally lightly with }j 
whilst he presents us with a further dessigtion of the textiem his figures, 
of Russia,—of its fabrication of woollen, silk, and cotton g00ds,—its che. 
mical products, the yield of its iron mines, its paper ies, its tan. 
neries. To these are appended the official returns of the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the kingdom. With all his statistical errors 
must give M, Tegoborski credit for the earnestness with which, ag far ood 
Russian councillor of state can do so, he pleads for the development of in 
dustry in all its branches. We feel that he is sincere when he points. out 
the impolicy of the present system of duties levied nominally for the pro. 
tection of trade, but which really impede its operations; and when he ge 
proves the want of skill and honesty which signally characterises the many. 
facturers of some of the most important articles of commerce. In the mae 
nufacture of woollen cloths we find accusations brought against both the 
wool-grower and the manufacturer. We are informed that it is a practice 
amongst the majority of the flock-masters, who only look to the gain of the 
moment, to mix the fleeces of the living and the dead animal together ; 
that the wool is washed in hot water after it has been shorn from the backs 
of the sheep, and that the scouring is effected with fuller's earth, which in- 
jures the fibre, whilst the assortment consists in the agglomeration of hetero- 
geneous qualities. We further learn, on the authority of M. Hayemeister, 
that with a view of economising labour and raw material, the manufacturer 
weaves slightly ; that the warp is not sufliciently stretched ; that the cloth is 
not ppeny fulled; that to soften it, it is so strongly impregnated with 
steam that it contracts a disagreeable odour ; that in spinning the yarn, oil 
is applied but sparingly ; and that in the dyeing, mordant acids are made use 
of which inevitably deteriorate the wool. 

In the city of Moscow and its neighbourhood it appears there are ninety- 
three factories, working 3,667 looms, and employing 10,783 workmen. 
the other districts of Moscow there are thirty-nine factories, with 2778 
looms, and 12,133 workmen, making a total of 132 factories, 6445 looms, 
and 22,916 workmen. Next to the government of Moscow, the govern- 
ment of Tschernigoff possesses the greatest number of cloth-factories, but 
there are no statistics to indicate either the number of looms or the number 
of hands employed. Again, we are informed that cloths are woven in the seat 
tered villages of the various districts of which no account is kept, yet we find 
that the gross value of the woollen goods manufactured in Russia is estimated 
at 46,000,000 silver roubles, and that 300,000 persons are engaged in this par- 
ticular branch of industry. An apology, it 1s true, follows this statement, 
for M. Tegoborski acknowledges that he has taken these manufactures in 
their largest acceptation ; but it would at least have savoured of a meri. 
torious diffidence if M. Tegoborski had stated upon what grounds the dif- 
ference between 22,916 and 300,000, or in other words, how 277,084 hands 
are to be accounted for, seeing that not one-fifteenth of the gross calculation 
has been statistically verified. 

We have heard much of the virtue of an i/, but we never so thoroughly 
appreciated its importance until we met with it in M. Tegoborski’s ck in 
company with Arabic numerals, which it twists and turns about with 
all the facility of a magician’s rod. M. ‘Tegoborski wishes to build 
up a total or a particular amount. Nothing is easier. The sum is given; 
and away flies the magic /f to work at once, to oupent the dogmatic 
‘it is estimated,” “it is assumed ;” “it must be.” ‘Take page 152 of this 
volume: we have, “ Of the vintage, which we have valued at 7,700,000, we 
may assume that half, or, in round numbers, four millions,” &e,; “ of the 
crude produce of the meadows we will reckon but a tenth,” &c.; “the flax 
and hemp crop must amount to,” &c.; “the product of the forests has been 

: ‘ aa “Pe ; + a9 . 
approximately estimated at 135 millions; if we reckon a third,” &. ; “the 
annual return from large cattle we have estimated at 100 millions of roubles, 
and the portion of this coming into commerce we may safely estimate at two- 
fifths, &c.” It is thus, that upon estimates without any reliable foundation, 
M. ‘Tegoborski attempts to raise sum-totals to the tune of many millions, 
and endeavours to convince us of the rapidly growing prosperity of his 
country. It is not well, however, that his patriotism or enthusiasm, which- 
ever it may be, should carry him away into statements he cannot 
stantiate. “The very object he has in view—the development of the manu- 
factures and the resources of Russia—would be better attained by 4 more 
modest table of figures, a juster estimate of facts. In England the Govern- 
ment returns, we may presume, are as reliable as any we may meet wi 
elsewhere, yet every one knows the omissions and the additions that come 
stantly occur, and render statistical registers anything but records of ul 
questionable certainty. How much more difficult must the collection of trath- 
ful accounts be in a vast, thinly-populated, ill-governed empire like Russia, 
where officials are privileged to look after their own interests first, the 
of their country second, and where detection is neither desired nor very 
practicable. , ‘ d 

Having thus done our duty by warning the reader against the figures an 
the assumptions he will meet with in M. Tegoborski’s volumes, we are bout 
to say they are not without interest, though to a great extent valueless 10 


the eyes of the economist. His descriptions of the processes of spinning and 


weaving, the preparation of leather, the fabrication of paper, &e., 
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resourees of his country, the chemical factories, the potteries and 
metallic the _ and facilities of transit for goods, the —_— of 
sag business,—all illustrate the state of practical science in Russia, 

ar ger. manners of the people, and show how backward she 
and in : all those acquirements which can properly stimulate and develop 
still nite branches into which industry and enterprise may be divided and 





ANCIENT AND MODERN INDIA. 

India, Ancient and Modern. By David O. Allen, D.D. Triibner and Co. 
Ds. Avuzn has compiled a work of great utility, and one that was much 
wanted conre Aperag especially for an American public, it will prove 
not less accept to'the public of this country. The worthy divine apo- 
logises in some sort for taking up a subject which, he imagines, must be 
prima | familiar to English readers, and excuses himself by alluding to the 
v ited views concerning India and its inhabitants usually entertained 
in the United States. ‘The apology would have been quite unnecessary had 
he even ted exclusive circulation in England, where such profound 
ignorance prevails on all Indian matters unconnected with curry and the 
Bengal tiger. This ignorance will, no doubt, give way now that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature is so frequently directed to the internal administration 
of the British empire in the East. But so much prejudice prevails, so much 
ion has been exhibited with reference to the government of the East 

ia Company, that it has been hitherto impossible to obtain a calm, un- 
biassed view of the Tp of European power in the East, and of the 
relative position of the conquerors and the conquered. This want is at last 
supplied. In about six hundred pages of clear type and pleasant reading, 
Dr. Allen has succeeded in giving a succinct and highly-interesting narra- 
tive of the three great periods of Indian history—thg Hindoo, the Mahom- 
medan, and the European. His outline of the external aspect of the 
country, its climate and natural productions, imparts as much information 
asthe general reader usually seeks to obtain. His account of the Govern- 
ment of India is accurate and impartial. He gives praise where praise 1s 
due, and pleads many extenuating circumstances to excuse the short- 
comings of the Honourable Company. Perhaps, to the majority of readers, 
the most interesting portion of his work is that which treats of the religion, 
manners, customs, institutions, and literature of the native population, while 
not a few will turn with anxious curiosity to his experiences of Christianity 
in that distant land. In short, it is the most complete compendium of matters 
relating to India that has yet appeared. 


Che Arts. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE STORY-TELLING POWER. 

Ir the picture is not a mirror it is a story; and it rises in the scale of art in 
proportion as it is a story. You judge, then, of a school in proportion as it is 
able to set before you the story that it professes to unfold; and the question of 
this week is, What tale doth the Royal Academy unfold—what are the several 
tales which its contributors have to tell—and how do they do it? In art, as in 
politics and in social matters, men seem at present not very settled in their 
purpose; they differ among each other—they have no distinct shape of plan for 
themselves. The pencil vacillates between the conservatism of the studio, the 
“good old plan” of doing things, and some subversive “new idea,” which 
makes the established forms look pale and insipid, unsettles sequacious minds, 
and yet does not exactly succeed in appointing its own Provisional Government. 
In the collection of this year, increased numbers are seen to be following 
Mitais or the Naturalist school, which has sprung out of the prw-Raphaelites ; 
but Frost still pursues his cold licentious study of life among supposititious 
boarding-school nymphs; Granr still paints dashing portraits comme il faut; 
O'NEILL gives us gentle diagrams of touching incidents, and the balance of 
power proceeds with as regular a diplomacy as a Royal Academy dinner. 

Perhaps the most striking change of the story telling is in the negative direc- 
tion. ILKIE presented you real life, but with a dash of humour in it. 
Wesster has gradually devoted himself to portraying you real life as it may 
be caught any moment of the day when nothing particular is going forward. 
This year his “Hide and Seek” is the simplest scene in a cottage, where one 
child hides from another outside, while mother and sister at their domestic 
duties give a passing glance at the sport. It is a pretty scene, but the artist’s 
share is little more than that of a looking-glass: there is not much to tell 
AyspvELL’s “ Browsers’ holla” is also a matter-of-fact—the gamekeeper tending. 
the young fauns; but the open scene, the active forms of the youthful deer, 
the play of character, demand a more animated pencil on a subject less hack- 
ne ed; there is more to tell, and the story rouses a greater interest. 

or in painting it is not always the eventfulness, but the suggestion of life, 
and of the capacity for meeting events which makes the subject of the picture 
interesting. Thus the “ Gipsy Water-carrier of Seville,” by Purp, succeeds so 
well in putting before you a creature full of life—handsome, symmetrical, 
slender, sharp in action, yet graceful—that the form is like the volume of a 
stirring tale unopened. ‘The spectator has a sense of power both in the painter 
and in his subject. 
or is it that the sulject will supply the eventfulness or animation. 
who has known how to present the character of real life so vigorously, 
this year a figure of “ Hermione”—an injured lady, whom we are to 
take for the wronged wife ; and a group of Italian way farers “ near Rome,” who 
Should have life in them: but the Hermione is a pale abstraction, with outline 
smoothed down to the “ fashions of the day” in such characters; and the way- 
farers are only wayfarers, with none but the most obvious characteristics 
then out, so that the picture is not unfairly rated by the question—“ What 





= 


Sometimes the artist tries to supply the intent and force of his subject by 
accessories; but the spectator is not thus to be deluded, and the 
adulteration will not pass. We have our example, alas! in Pooig, who can do 
better There is a legend that three Swiss conspirators met in a moun- 
tain recess to concert the first plans for overthrowing the tyranny of GessLua 
tine jeneident striking historically, but, since it lacks action, needing, to drama- 
it for Picture, some great force of expression in the men, or some dramatic 
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all in the ominous war of elements, or, perchance, some excessive sim- 
plicity which would read its own moral.’ Mr. Poe feels the subject; but he 
“fumbles” at the treatment, like a man not too familiar with glens, con- 
spiracies, or wild passions. ‘he force has to be supplied in another mode, 
here it is done by a rough texture. There sit the three conspirators in 
gloom; the very pigments shaken into broken atoms, which make the picture 
resemble an irregular mosaic, and avest a certain degree of turbid 
to the painting: but difficulty £8 = prea A prebacgeren or the forms of an 
historical picture is not equivalent to mys in the 
The telling of a story does not consist only in introducing traman figure 
whose particular pursuit may be rendered intelligible. Mr. Frrrm must this 
| year be accoun amongst those hitherto rising artists who have de ‘ 
|sunk to the prosaical, and who take a matter-of-fact to be a matter 
| expositing. We do not say this of a picture numbered 7, “ A Dream of the 
| Future,” in which there is a pretty country girl that may be dreaming about 
| anything at a stile in the midst of “landscape by T. Creswiox. picture 
| belongs to the class of decoration, and would be a very pretty ornament in any 





| tasteful dining-room. We speak rather of the picture described, “ Many happy 
| returns of the Day,” in which a happy couple is seated at a birth dinner- 
| table, to celebrate the first or secon anniversary of the youngest in 
| while a servant is bringing in toys for his delectation, and grand who sits a 
‘little aloof, is joining in the toast. Now here we have an English couple in good 
circumstances, with half a dozen extremely pretty children, a very handsome 
| and “ aristocratical”-looking grandpape, and altogether a model family, such 
| as might be found at Mornington Villas or Lansdowne Gardens, in an of the 
| higher-rented houses of the best London suburbs. But what then? is 
| no very striking incident; there is no very remarkable trait of character in any 
| of the persons. The still life is not faultless, nor is there anything but the moss 
| superficial exhibition of the commonest, though not discreditable, feelings which 
‘may be found under the roof of any Paterfamilias. Paterfamilias himself 
| can supply quite as good a picture once a year if his income will permit him. 
| Nothing could give value to the picture unless it consisted of portraits, and 
then the portraits would be valued only in the particular family. " 
There is not a single human being in Hunt's painting of “The Sca: 
| and yet there is human interest, and something more than human. He hag 
| taken the custom of the Jews, who adorned a goat, loaded it with the sins of the 
people, and drove it forth into the wilderness, thinking that they should gain 
some immunity by that sacrifice. Here, then, is the creature driven 
stumbling and staggering to the salt desert, where it is brought by weariness to 
a stand—the melancholy of death in its eyes, helplessness in its limbs, thirst in 
its anxious mouth, and a wonderful oe of the setting sun glancing on 
its hairy hide. It has strayed into a sinking ground on the border of the salt 
sea; skeletons surround it. It is a perfect type of innocence and ey 
sent to die for the superstition, the senseless selfishness, the ignorance 
cruelty of the people —a sacrifice of any day and any place. The oe. 
powerful. The pigments are so employed that their contrast, or t trans- 
Iucence one through the other, gives the exact points of light reflected from 
different surfaces with different colours; and this artful use of the 
results in bringing to eye the exact tints, the very substances, and the of 
the sun itself. We except the extreme background, which is harsh and 
The hues marked upon the rocks and sky by the setting sun are not too Positive, 
but too little uniform and sweeping in their texture. When such 
colours are reflected by mountain or cloud in southern climes, they are seen in 
great sweeps, and the slight breaks of local form or colour are su in 
the deluge of brilliancy. But the picture is one of great power, both in the 
force of its colours, in the portrayal of animal character, and in the great 
moral story which the illustration enforces. If Hunt is a student, he is a 
great painter. If this is what he means to finish with, he is but a partofa - 
ter; though a better part than most of the mere limners whose finished failures 
surround him, 

We might use the same words in speaking of Mriiais, who has, however 
attained to a far greater degree of finish than Hunr. Mucxais exhibits five 
pictures :—“ Peace concluded, 1856 ;” “ Portrait of a Gentleman ;” “Autumn 
Leaves ;” “L’Enfant du Régiment ;” and “The Blind Girl.” Four of these 
ought properly to be classed as studies; and, accepted as such, they are full 
of power and beauty. The “ Portrait of a Gentleman” is the portrait of a little 
child—a bold outlooking boy, of whom we conceive that we have here the exact 
facsimile. And when you remember how difficult it is practically to com 
hend and to seize that expression of latent faculties and purpose which you see 
in the straightforward look of a young and resolute boy, you will understand 
what a mastery of hand and eye the artist must possess. The “Enfant du 
Régiment” is a very small picture; a child who has been sitting upon a monu- 
ment, has fallen back asleep, and is covered with a soldier’s coat. You may 
guess it to be the son, or daughter, of a dead soldier, whose comrades are thus 
taking care of the orphan. The patch of coloured clothing on the stone monu- 
ment, with a graceful form almost hidden by the covering, constitutes what 
painters call a “bit,” perhaps worth preserving, but too small to be 
much. It is to a real picture what an epigram upon some small subject is toa 
work. “Autumn Leaves” is altogether a higher class of work. It is the 
portrait of four girls, who are burning up the dead leaves of a garden in the 
twilight of an autumn evening; serious girls, intent upon their labour, with 
an expression that harmonizes to the sombre hues of the foliage around them. 
The whole picture is grave; the tints perhaps too heavy; the colouring of the 
hair, where, as in some lights a line of brighter tint marks the contour, is one 
of the accidents of effect which it may be well to remember if a use be found 
for it, though it is too strangenot to suggest its own purpose. 

“The Blind Girl” is a study of a perfectly different class, It is a wand 
musician, whose sight is gone; she has seated herself by the ato ina 
country district, while a younger companion who leads her, and is tered 
under her cloak, looks back at the horizon, where the storm is passing away and 
the arch of hope appears. The power of the painter is here seen in the power- 
ful drawing, and not less powerful colouring, with which he has t the 
entire manner of the blind: the limbs unconcentrated in their action by eye- 
sight,—the uplifted countenance, the abstracted, but not desponding look, are 
contrasted with the animate action, though in repose of the younger gi The 
spectator will observe with interest how the painter has copied, in the grassy 
rising ground behind, every variety of form, the endless breaks on the surface, 
the truth of the perspective through almost ceaseless changes of outline, the 
grades of tint, the gentle gradations which in the space almost of a few hairs’ 
breadth convey the effect of long distance towards the bac und. Here 
again, as in the whole of the school once pre-Raphaelite, we that the tints 
of the distance are much too harsh, positive, and angular ;—an error which will, 
perhaps, be corrected by the study of their great rival, the pho 

We have called these four pictures studies, because the artist has to a great 
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deeper. You must see in the flushed, contented, but not unmoved, countenance | on June 25, The Creation; and on Monday evening, June 30, another grand 
of the husband-father, who has been interrupted by his little child, the conflict miscellaneous Concert, on which occasion we are assured, with all the emphasis 
of many thoughts; while in the countenance of the wife, turned full towards | of type, that Madame Gotpscumipt “will make her last and farewell appear. 
you, there are, in the abstracted look, the vague consciousness, the dappling of | ance in this country.” We strongly recommend our readers to believe that this 
red about the cheeks, lips, and eyes, the softened relaxation of the muscles about | saddening announcement (which we confess takes us by surprise) is likely to 
the mouth, the outward signs of feelings which are partly explained by that | prove only tootrue. Madame Gorpscumipr has not returned to the opera; she 
scarcely perceptible action of the right hand, and are perfectly intelligible to will not return to the concert-room. She is one of those who know how to retire 
those who have seen woman's inmost heart through the quickly changing, but | with dignity. Her sun will set upon England in unclouded glory. 
faithful, countenance of love. Mutxvatrs has dealt chiefly in the exact portrayal | 
of individual characteristics, whether in still life, landscape, vegetation, or | 
human nature,—and he has become a master in his art ; but as he still needs to | 
subdue some of the harshness of a student, and he works amid strong emotions 
in pictures of little action, his pomescetens at first perplexed ; and they need a 
practised eye, or repeated perusal, to appreciate their real fidelity to nature,— , 4 
the power that is still to be pio tod gs the most promising tea ecm in | French of M. Lecouve. We are aware that fashion knows no language, or to 
an art where the master never ceases to be a student. | Speak less enigmatically, that many will go to hear Madame Risroat who are 
| sublimely unconscious of the words she is speaking, although ignorance of 
| Italian is happily becoming every day more rare in England. But remember- 
THE OPERAS. | ing the conclusive reason alleged by Fuset for the British indifference to. 
Mapame Atsont appeared in La Sonnambula on Tuesday, an opera somewhat | Petrancy, we commend to the attention of our readers an advertisement in 
dimmed by the traditions of vanished Aminas, but ever dear to the general | Our present number, by which we learn that Count Aratvanens, the refined 
London audience. If there was something not entirely vraisemblable in the ap- | 2nd accomplished essayist on the poets of his native land, whom we noticed 
pearance of the present Amina, it was forgotten in the delightful naiveté and | W't-1 Sincere commendation in the Leader some months ago (Dec. 15, — 
goodnature of her face, and in the luxury of listening to her voice. The | Proposes to lecture on the Italian drama in the course of next month, wit 
supreme charm of listening to Aupoxt is the confidence you have in the re- | Teadings from the tragedies in which Madame Rtstort will perform. 
sources of her voice, but in sincerity we must say that now for the first time 
we found her singing with a certain effort. Perhaps it is not inexcusable to | 
regret that this transcendant artist, so richly endowed by nature and a pupil of | We observe that the managers of all the theatres, except the Patncess’s, will 
Rossixt, should have felt ill at ease within the narrow range of parts allotted to | commence the performances at three o'clock in the afternoon on Thursday 
the contralto, and should have been tempted to force her extraordinary powers. | next, the day of the “ Peace Rejoicings,” in order to enable the public to view 
That she is still the most perfect singer living we think there can be no ques- | the fireworks. This is very kind to the public, and very judicious, we think, on 
tion, but has her voice not suffered—we do not say it has not succeeded—in | the partofthe managers. But Mr. Cuar.es Kean? Does he hope to hold his 
the attempt to be—two voices? | own with the spectacle of The Winter's Tale, v. the fireworks. Why not? 


CaLzoLari is a most agreeable Elvino. Signor Bexeverriano does 














MADAME RISTORI. 


Tue Italian tragédienne is announced to make her first appearance in England 
on the 4th of June, at the Lyceum, in the tragedy of Medea, translated from the 











Srare or Trape.—The trade reports from the manu-| VIVIAN. —On tho 18th inst., at Glynn, Cornwall, Lady youngest son of the late Mr. Samuel Castle, late of Oxford- 


facturing towns for the week ending last Saturday show 
a considerable interruption of business from the Whit- 
suntide holidays, which have been generally kept in 
all quarters. At Manchester, the transactions have 
been limited, and the tendency of prices has been 
towards flatness. The Birmingham iron-market is 
steadily maintained, since, although the supply of fresh 
orders has been small, manufacturers are fully engaged 
on previous contracts. In the general occupations of the 
place there are symptoms of improvement. At Not- 
tingham, a good inquiry has prevailed both for hosiery 
and lace. In the woollen districts increased caution is 
manifested, owing to the high price of the raw material. 
From the Irish linen-markets the accounts continue 


Vivian : ason. 
MARRIAGES. f 
BOWEN—DIAMANTINA.—On the 28th ult., at ae = 


the Palace Chapel, Sir George Ferguson Bowen, K.C.M.G., | 


Secretary to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, to the Countess Diamantina, daughter of his 
Highness Count Candiano de Roma, G.C.M.G., President 
of the lonian Senate. 

FORBES —-DAWSON.—On the 15th inst., at Higham, Suf- 
folk, Captain Thomas George Forbes, R.N., son of Lieut.- 


General Forbes, R.A., of Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, to | 
Elizabeth, widow of the late Lieut. Alexander Clotworthy | 
Dawson, R.N., and youngest daughter of the late R. | 


Gresley, Esq., of 11, Oxford-square, London. 


| 
LILLEY—CASSWELL.—On the 17th inst., at St. Mary’s 


Church, Islington, by the Rev. D. F. Wilson, Mr. Edwin J. 
Lilley, of London, to Maria, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Henry Casswell, of Postland. 


DEATHS. 


street, London, aged 26 years. 

SLEEMAN.—On the 10th of February, 1856, in his passage, 
| on board the Monarch, from Calcutta to Eng’ f° '- 
i the Monarch, from Caleutta to England, Major 

General Sir William Henry Sleeman, K.C.B., in the 68th 

year of his age. 

STIRLING. — On the 19th inst., at 2, Camb Villas, 
Cheltenham, Mary Georgina, wife of Colonel Stirling 
Freeman Glover,and daughter of General the Right Hon. 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 2. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Joun Davies, Shrews- 
bury, printer and bookseller. 

BANKRUPTS. — Henry Stuart and Ricnarp Kex- 
| NETT, 17, Cork-street, Burlington — Middlesex, 
| tailors—CHARLES ERSWELL, Saffron Waldon, , builder 
| —ANGEL EMMANUEL GIUDICI, 41, St. Mary-axe, City, mer- 











very favourable. At Dublin, the provision trade has | Moments — On 0 - i | nn Rees nee. Crepes. 6 ee 
een i i ica.— 7% .— On the 10th inst., at her residence, > nt— § y " 

been influenced by large arrivals from America.— Times. Wimpole-street, in the 84th year of her age, Madame | sex, wood engraver and dealer in boxwood — BENJAMIN 

—— —____________. | Bourdois, relict of Mons. Antoine Bourdois, eldest daugh- | Hawrnory, 9, Lisle-street, Ealoesteraquete, Middlesex, 

ter of the late Charles Rousseau Burney, of Bath, and | and 8, St. Paul’s-place, Wandsworth-road, Surrey, - 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. niece of Madame D’Arblay. | mercer—Jonun HOWARD BLACKWELL and GEORGE BENNET, 

- BURRARD.—On the 17th inst., at his seat, Walhampton, | Smethwick, Stafford, ironmasters— Joun Davi£s, York, 

BIRTHS. Lymington, Hants, the Rev. Sir George Burrard, Bart.,| bury, printer aud bookseller—JosEPH JOHNSON, 

BAYLY.—On the 19th inst., at 20, Woodside-terrace, Glas-| brother of the late Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart., | furniture broker—GBoRGE Binns, Popplewell-mill, Scholes, 

gow, the wife of Captain Bayly, Royal Engineers: a| G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, | Cleckheaton, Birstal, York, cloth manufacturer —CHARLES 

daughter. rector of Burton Cogeles, Lincolnshire, and Vicar of | BrapsHaw, the Seven Oaks, Nicholas-street, Mosley-street, 

HATCHARD.—On the 19th inst., at the Rectory, Havant, ler 
he Rey. T. Goodwin Hatchard : a son. 


Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, i: the 88th year of his age. | Manchester, licensed vict: ¥ 
__ the wife of ti CAMPBELL. — On the 8th inst., Major-General ames| SCOTCH BANKRUPTS~—G. D. CHomar, Giagew, SS 
Tf ERRERO.—On the 20th inst., at Rockstone House, South- pbell, late of the 5ist Regt. Light Infantry, aged 75. | chant and flour dealer—A. MELVILLE, G A ——— 
ampton, La Senora Dona Manuelita de Rosas de Terrero: | CASTLE.—On the 29th of April, of typhus fever, in the | agent and drysalter—T. Easton, Denny, pj y 
a son, Crimea, Edward, of the 1st i 


yal Regiment, 2d battalion, keeper aud post-horse proprietor—A. MALCOLM 
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Canal- basin-foundry Port-Dundas, Glasgow, 
po ng ‘and founders—H. FENwick, Dundee, 
army, underwriter and dealer in books 


Friday, May 23. stale 

—EpWwarp MorGan, rovision merchant, 

ionN SQUIRE TWEEN, miller, Ware Westmill, 

‘ON m, grocer, Nottingham— GEORGE 
Northwich. 


TIONS.—J ames KiNG, merchant, 
‘ouN M'LEoD, merchant, Wick— WILLIAM 


painter, —RoBERT SCOBIE, accountant, 
‘Waicut, Girascon and Co., calico printers, 


Glasgow — DAXIRL 
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Commercial Siffairs, 


—@— 


London, Friday Evening, May, 23, 1856. 
Bank of England rday equalized the rates of dis- 
it on ho oa short bills, fixing 6 per cent. for both ; 
and the that from the state of the Money 
make a further reduction in the rates 
ay Os tended to su 


long, port the markets generally, in 
degree. Consols whieh closed yesterday evening at 
94) opened this mornin 





He) 


E 
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at nee, hy te ape being 
quoted buyers at ere n scarcely any fluc- 
tuation in them througout the day, and they close“at the 
ling peice, O44, 944, for the June account, and 94§, 944 for 
, has been a t improvement in the last 
two in Luxembourgs, it having been reported that the 
n Government aout grant them a 4 per cent. guaran- 
they were purchasing the shares in large numbers. 
In the early of this week they were quoted 5f, 5%, they 
are now 6j, 63. Inthe foreign market, securities have been 
well supported during the week ; the 6 per cent. Turks have 
been stead, magne tween 98}, 99. Mexicans have had a 
further slight they are now 23§. 23j. Buenos Ayres 
have risen about 10 per cent. in the week. All shares in the 
markets are good. 
The following are the leading prices : 
, 26, 27; Bristol and Exeter, 87, 89; Caledonian, 
, 613; Chester and Holyhead, 154, 16}; East Anglian, 164, 
; Eastern Counties, 16, 10}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 60, 
; Great Northern, 95, 96; Ditto, A ; Ditto, 
B stock, 127,129; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
104, 106; Great Western, haf 60; Lancaster and Carlisle, 
70,75; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 90$, 91; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 102, 103; London and North-Western, 
101, 1023; London and South- Western, 95}, 96; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 29}, 29§; Midland, 774, 77%; 
Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 13, 15; North 
British, 35, 36; North Eastern (Berwick), 80, 81; Ditto, 
Extension, 5} 4% dis.; Ditto,Great North Eastern Purchase, 
3}, 22 dis.; . is, 163, 17; Ditto, York, 57, 58; 
orth Staffordshire, 6, 53 dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol 
verhampton, 27, 28; Scottish Central, 103, 105; Scottish 
Mid! 76, 78; South Devon, 14, 15; South Eastern 
Goren. 71, 72; South Wales, 71, 73; Vale of Neath, 19, 20; 
est wall, 64. 7; meg 3 and Rotterdam, 83, 8}; 
Bombay and 14,{2 pm.; Dutch Rhenish, 1%, 1) pm.; 
Eastern of France (Paris and Strasbourg), 393, 40} x. d.; Fast 
Indian, 234, 24; Ditto, Extension, 23, 233; Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A issue, 9, 8 dis.; Great Central of France, 8¥, 
pm.; Great Indian Peninsula, 224, 23; Great Luxem- 
, 6, 64; Ditto Obligations, 3%, 33; Great Western of 
Can: ~~" ; Ditto, New, 3%, 38 pm.; Great Western 
of (Canada Bonds, payable 1857, 99, 101; Ditto, ditto, Bonds, 
payable 1876, with option until 1860, 127, 132; Ditto, ditto, 
payable 1873, without option, 1094, 110}; Madras 44 per 
cent. guar., 20, 20); Ditto, New, 5 per cent. guar., 14, 2} pm. 
Namur iege, 7%, 74; Northern of France, 45, 453 ; Royal 
Danish, 19, 20; bre and Meuse, 12, 12}; Scinde, guar. 
5 per cent., 24,3 pm.; West Flanders, 4}, 43 x. d.; Western 
and North Western of France, 38, 39; Australian Agricul- 
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tural, 29, 31; Land, 135, 137; Crystal Palace, 23,3; 
North British Australasian, 3,2; Oriental Gas, 14, 13; Peel 
River Land, 23, 33; Scottish Australian Investment, 1f, 18; 
South Australian, 36, 38; Brazil Imperial, 24,34; St. John 
del , 24, 26; Cobre Copper, 63, 65; Great Linares, 7%, 8}; 
Pontgibaud, 11, 12; Santiago de Cuba, 34, 4; Waller, j, }. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, May 23, 1856. 

TERE have been but smal! supplics of Wheat, Barley, and 
Oats into London during the week. Some quantity of Wheat 
on the t Coast having been taken for France, 
prices are well maintained, though the amount of business 
doing is very limited. Barley has remained unchanged in 
rice since Monday, and Oats sell readily at 6d. advance 
and Peas are very firm without alteration in value. 
There have been scarcely any arrivals off the coast. A cargo 
of Saidi Wheat has been sold at 44s. cost, freight and in- 
surance to the Continent, and two cargoes of Galatz Maize 

at 30s. cost, freight and insurance. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosING PRIcEs.) 


| Sat. | Mon. Tues.| Wed. |Thur.| Frid, 
215 214 2154 - 
93 925 | 932 | 93 
94} 4g 044 944 
945 94h 9445) O48 
935 934 | 93% 93} 
ieee 34 3 3-16 
230 232 Sane 235 
aa T daiads 2d - 
oo 2d ; 
5d 4d ld ld 
2d}; idjid 1d 
2d) par; id ld 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Orrictat Quotation DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay EveEnNInG.) 


Bonds. ......... 993 | Portuguese 4 per Cent 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 78° - ; per 


78 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Chilian 6 per Cents bodies ee: Fe eens . -- 1054 
Chilian 3 per Cents...” .... | Russian 4} per Cents. ... 953 
Dutch 2 per Cents. BS SEM cscncsccnssccsscoee, UD 

el Certf. 954 Spanish Committee Cer. 
Rauador Retcboaetees &. of Coup. not fun. ...... 6 
rman Agcount idetesie 234 Turkish 6 per Cents...... 98% 
Peru 44perCents.... 78 | Turkish New, 4 ditto. 103 
Portuguese 4per Cents. 51} Venezuela, 44 per Cents. 29% 








IMPROVEMENTs AT Wiypsor CasTLE.—TueE East TER- 
RACE.—The absence of her Majesty from Windsor Castle 
causes activity in the works connected with the 
various improvements now in progress. The East 
of the Castle be particularly mentioned as one of the 
works, from the circumstance of its being paved with Seyssel 
Asphalte of Pyrimont. The nature of the material not only 
attracts notice, but the arrangements Claridge’s Asphalte 
Company have made for carrying it out, are worthy of re- 
mark. At one end of the Terrace is placed a steam-engine, 





which drives three caldrons, containing each about one 
ton and a half of materials. The principal ingredient put 
into them is a bituminous limest in a state of powder, to 


which is added mineral tar and grit of a uniform size. 
These caldrons being over strong fires, the contents are kept 
unceasingly agi by the machinery connected with them, 
and which, after a space of three hours, thoroughly 

mates the ingredients, and reduces them to a semi-fluid 
state. In this condition it is run into iron trucks, p 
upon a portable railway, and then rapidly despatched to the 
workmen at the extreme end of the Terrace, where our at- 
tention was first arrested to the work in prozress. The 
thickness of the pavement is determined by strips of wood, 
against which the material is poured, and before it becomes 
set the workmen bring the surface remarkably uniforn, and 
with a degree of neatness that makes it appear almost with- 
out a joint. The channels for water are formed in the same 
material, which, from its impervious character, would seem 
much better suited to carry off the drainage than the stone 
ones. This Asphalte has been used upon the roofs and other 
portions of the Castle, and is said to answer the purpose ad- 
mirably. Some years back the Royal Kennels were paved 
with it, and are now in excellent condition.— Windsor 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
EXTRA NIGHT NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Mdlle. CERITO. 


On Wednesday next, May 28, a Grand Extra Night will 
take place, on which occasion will be performed Verdi’s 


favourite Opera 

RIGOLETTO. . : 
Principal characters by Madame Bosio, Mdlle. Didiée, Sig- 
nor Roncouni, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, and Signor 
Mario. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
After which, the Divastiontnens entitled 


Principal characters by Mons. Desplaces aud Malle. Cerito. 
Commence at Eight. 
There will be no performance on Thursday. 


Rez* L OLYMPIC THEATRE— 
Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

Monday, and during the week (except Thursday, when 
a morning performance will be given), THE TRAGEDY 
QUEEN. rs. Bracegirdle (her original ¢ ter), Mrs. 
Stirling. After which, the new and original Romantic 
Drama of Modern Life, called RETRIBUTION. _ Prin- 
cipal characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, G. Vining, 
G. Murray, Leslie, Franks; Miss Marston and Miss Her- 
bert (her first appearance). To conclude with STAY 
AT HOME. Characters by Messrs. G. Vining, Emery, 
Leslie, F. Vining, G. Murray, White; Miss Bromley, Miss 
— and Mrs. Stirling. Commence at Half-past Seven 
o'clock. 


N ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
iY Farewell Concerts, Exeter Hall._Mr MITCHELL 
respectfully announces the last Concerts which will be given 
by MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT in this country: Wedn: 
Evening, June 11, 1856, grand Miscellaneous Concert, wit 
full band and chorus; Wednesday Evening, June 25, 1856, 
Haydn's Oratorio, “ The Creation;” and Monday Evening 
June 30, 1856, grand Miscellaneous Concert, with full band 
and chorus, on which occasion MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT 
will make her last and farewell appearance in this country. 
Reserved and numbered seats, 1/. 1s.; unreserved seats 
(body of room), 10s. 6d.; area (under west gallery), 7s. No 
more Tickets will be issued than can be conveniently ac- 
commodated. Applications for tickets received by Mr. 
Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


DANTE, ALFIERI, THE ITALIAN DRAMA, 
3 AND MADAME RISTORI. 
Ce NT ARRIVABENE will deliver two 
’ lectures at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly (by Lord Ward’s kind perasiesion}. on Tuesday and 
Thursday, June 17th and 19th, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. The lecture on Alfieri, will include readings from 
the Tragedies iu which Madame Ristori is about to appear. 
Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond- 


street ; and at Rolandi’s Library, 20, Berners-street, Ox- 
ford-street. 
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Ps In the High Court of Chancery. 

(T BIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 

an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 
Chancery, and on the 11th of June following was made per- 
petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, to restrain them, 
under a penalty of 1,000/., from imitating this medicin 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, an 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
and the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, 
No. 1, is aremedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrhoea, and all 
the distressing consequences arising from early abuse, &c. 
and its effects are efficacious in youth, manhood, and old 
age; and to those persons who are prevented entering the 
married state from the results ‘of, early errors it is in- 
valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
three days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
portion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Continental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 
tunately the English physician treats with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
and of all nauseating qualities. They may lay on the toilet 
table without their use being suspected.—Triesemar, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, are sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one for 
33s., which saves 11s,; and in 5/. cases, whereby there is a 
saving of 1/. 12s ; divided into separate doses, as adminis- 
tered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. To be had whole- 
sale and retail in London, of Johuson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay 
and Co.. 63, Oxford-street; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
R. H. Ingham, druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester; H. 
Bradbury, bookseller, Deansgate, Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 
mist, 52, Lord-street, Liver 2001; Powell, bookseller, 15, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin; Winnall, bookseller, High-street, 
Birmingham. 


'. 





RYSTAL PALACE GRAND OPERA 


engaged at 2s. 6d.%each, 
strong desire having been expressed 
holders of one guinea season tickets to 

for two guinea personal season tickets, the have 
determined to allow such eee. 8 ee te of 
guinea additional for each ticket, on cave 
or in writing to the Secretary at the Palace. 


Crystal Palace, May 23, 1856. ad GROVE, Secretary. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 


T= THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS by Modern Artists of the 
A Raggy eras fog LEK Sg T° 

: ‘ B. TRODSHAM, Secretary. 


Deere eit TUnanAT. wae 
to announce that on > 
NESDAY, and FRIDAY EVENINGS, and on THURSDA 
and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, in next week, he 
open the Lower Room, ert Gal 69, 
S/he tol Gees fom fen Somes 
rom . 
in namaber, will be given by Living Artists. 
ng 




















usic of Ariel will be su Miss Clari Fraser, who will 

introduce anew ballad, by vi Rockstro, “The Cradle of 

Genius.” Mr. George Buckland will two new songs, 

“Caliban’s Curse,” composed by J. W. bs; and “ Pros- 

na gel Amt, ig el Se a 
‘ ni nmen 

illustrated in pantomime, “ The Rehearsal of a Melodrama” 





of 
—Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Dress stalls, 3s. The office is 
open, evenings at Eight, afternoons at Three. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEU 
4, Coventry-street, figisester-sqnase. Open ( 
tlemen only) from Ten till Ten, con 
thousand mode! d i 


n an 
of the human frame in health and 
&c. Lectures delivered at Twelve, Two, y 
t Seven, by Dr. G. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and a 
ighly-in Series of Lectures is now in 
delivery by Dr. Kahn, at Half-past Eight every evening.— 
Admission 1s. 
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ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square.—Box, 
containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; ) -mge free, six 
stamps extra: lb. boxes, containing 109, 128, None are 
genuine unless signed “H. N. Goodrich.’ A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 





CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
\D WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at 
Malvern, renowned for its ty, J. 8. and Co. can now 
produce 9 BRLARAR WATE with all the CHEMICAL aud 
1EDICINAL properties which have rendered the Nassau 
s ring co celebrated. They continue Man SODA, 
MAGNESEA and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, af 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 

Re bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing 
signature. 


N INERAL WATERS OF VICHY.—The 
increasing demand for these W: as valuable re- 

medial agents, tL the Upper Classes in England, has in- 

duced the Company to whom the French Government has 
conceded the privilege of vending them, to form an Esta- 
blishment in London, where they obtained in any 
Con 


uantities precisel the 
PASTI > sy - 





be 
as og are bottled at 
ASTILS or LOZENGES prepared from 
stituents of the Vichy Waters, and the SALTS, for Internal 
Use or for Baths, so celebrated on the Continent for all 
Stomach, Liver, and Renal Diseases, Gout, Rheumatism, 
&c., are also kept at the VICHY WATERS COMPANY'S 
SPOT, 27, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 
N ORE CURES of ASTHMA, CONSUMP- 
JVI TIN, and COUGHS, by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, chemist, 52, Market- 
Hull: —*‘ Many and surprising are the testimonials of 
afforded to confirmed cases of asthma and " and 
long-standing coughs, and it will gratify me to refer to 
many respectable parties who sare ly anxious to 
known the great benefit derived from thi 


remedy. 
To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS it is invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
zviee 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lle. per box. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 





EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant 
of the Deaf. A Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary 
covery.—Just published, sent free 
writing for it, “A STOP to EM 
TANT FEES.” 8 





Thousands have been restored to perfect 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous 
dangerous, unqualified pretenders of the 
contains lists of startling cures, publ 
HOGHTON, Member of the n Royal 
geons, May 2, 1845; L.A.O. April 80, 1846; 
Surgeon to the Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 
Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, where all letters are to be 
addressed. Personal tations every day between 11 
and 40’clock. Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years their 

rfectly restored in half an hour, without a 
nconvenience. Testimonials and certificates can be seen 
from all the leading members of the faculty and from 
paticnts cured. 
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t te URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
in the world (i 
which are 
TON'S fr from 30s. to 62. 
UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most ied 


gy! of C TASLR OU * the world, all 
pe ene BU RTON’S, : 


4 the sass sg inch per done “Nendied tablokntves, with wt as 


bags Is. extra; carvers, a: ir: larger 
if wien se sls per Hoegn to 26s. .2% dozen; extra ty <4 
th silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone table-knives, 
oe dozen ; 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black rm table-knives, 


is. 4d. dozen ; 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black w table Kiives ond Pooks 


6s. per dozen; table steels from 1s.each. The largest stock 
fo existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 

and otherwise, and of the new ed fish-carvers. 
The alterations and ' these extensive premises 
he largest in 


Gente, by 
whole lst oar are of such a characte 
Hour HOUSES is is devoted to the 
ificent stock of L HOUSE 
inc’ — Cutlery, Nickel Silver, 
Lamps 


an 
Bodsteads and ding), so arranged in Sixteen 
to parties es furnishing facilities in 
— selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else. 
Illustrated catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, HEWEAN- 
STREBT; and 4,5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, LONDON 
Established a.p. 1820. 


Pay 


too FIBRE and PAPER MANUFACTUR- 


ING COMPANY (Limited). Provisionally Registered 

a am a bho hi Shae. Offices, Partia- 
2. per 4, 

Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, MP: | i Pleydell Bouverie, Esq 

=k RS. ? . 


90, Upper Gower-street. 

William a, Pave, and Worton Hall, Isleworth. 
ee Ea Pion. tem. 

Bankers—Mesors. Ransom, Houverie: sed Co. 1; Pall Mall 

Messrs. Robarts, Curtis and Co., 15, Lombard-street. 

‘Share Brokers—Mr. W. G. Taunton, ' 26. Birchin Lane. 

Liv ee! slog a Taunton and Molyneux. 

M ester —Mr. FP. A. Fyn 

Leeds—Mr. Thomas Edward Plints. 

Bristol—Mr. G. 8. Bryant. 

Sunderland—Mr. James Hills. 

Edinburgh— Messrs. Hughson and Dobson. 

Glasgow—Mr. D. Paul. 

Fibre Brokers— Messrs. —, 4, George Yard, Lombard- 


Solicitor~J. Crowdy, Esq. 17, ceeene’ Inn. 
General Manager—Mr. 8 imms. 

This Co: gs Bm poses to meet by new processes of 
manufacture culemouily increased demand for the 
materials used in fhe making of paper, and with the prepa- 
ration of the raw material to combine the making of paper 
on a large scale. In England alone, the o oe r made in 1842 
was Wheto. Ib.; — n — 177,896,224 sont ted 

m pany will carry into operation a pa ent gran 
For Improvements in the Manufacture of Paper from Flax 
and other Fibrous Substances. This manufacture has been 
for some time past carried on at the works at Burwell, in 
fe The profits have a superior paper has been made from 





it. The profits have been carefully ascertained, and are set 
forth in a rospectus, which may be obtained at the 
ey pany, or their brokers. 


rma posed to establish manufactories in various agri- 
cult opr together with paper mills. 

ll be allotted in the order of err on pay- 
mn . to y+ Bankers of the Company of 1/. per share; and 
a further sum of 12. 10s. per share will be required before 
po me of the scrip certificates, in order to comply with 

the terms of the “ Limited Liability Act, 1855.” 





2|2° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducti eg ced sepcer- 


ising), with all the improvements, 
Patents of 1840, 51, —* - a nani moons “a 
erent Solid Lock fe ie se- 


THE STRONGEST, —, _- a SAFEGUARDS 
sa 


rae PH@NIX SAFE WORKS, 
VERPOOL, ‘the es toes muse an aeacive in the 
Ga 


ak Show- “gg Liverpool. - 
don Depét, 47a, Moorgat ‘Circulars wnt 
post. 


Sold by HOBBS, ASHLEY, and CO., 97, Cheapside. 


DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 
136, 187, 188, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
Corner of the New-road. Established ight Years. 
Enlargement of Premises. Increase of Stock. 
ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 

If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
vecherché thanufactures of Gillows snd Dowbiggin, as well 
as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 

Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 

ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, of superior a and w lescope 
Dining-tables, 30. Chairs, in Morocco, 
Hair-cloth, and Roan, 2s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

‘An immense stock of Bedding, Blankets, Sheeti , Coun- 
terpanes, Carpets, and Family Drapery just ed from 
the Manufacturers. 

Furniture warehoused at a moderate charge for families 
leaving town, or going abroad. 


Mark the 
CORNER of the NEW-ROAD a 
OCOURT-ROAD. 





TOTTENHAM- 
«FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 
Esiailished a.D. 1700. 


HoLLowar’ S OIN TMENT a> PILLS 

BLE TO ALL OTHER MEDICINES 

FOR THE*CURE OF BAD D LEGS. Mrs, ham, had © bad Wheelers- 

lane, Great Colmore-street, Birm nen fe Ea 
d the best 


a considerable time. She obtai 
of remedies, but without ef- 


in the town, and tried a vari 
fecting any good whatever. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
rief 8 of time ef- 


were then made use of, which ina 
Hobson, chemist, 45, Horse-fair, 
to the ace’ of the case. 





fected a perfect cure—Mr. H 
Birmingham, can testi: 
Sold by all “Medicine cudads throughout the world ; at 
Professor ag! Aa te Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Con- 
tantinople ; ‘A. Guidioy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


Breas S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
chemistry has conferred 





science of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind, 
. cen’ 
speak of cure for the Gout was cousidered a romance but 


was a romance— 

efficacy and safet: Se = oe de- 
from in every 

as one of the 


opinion 
most important of the 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, $09, firand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. : oS P 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDE, at par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 
A ply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 





WILLIAM I PURDY, Manager. 
Tendon, May 1, 1856. 





UY ofthe MAKERS. —BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
dressing-table, household, or stable use, a ver cent. 
lower than any other house in the trade, at the Manufac- 
turers, J. and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court- “road (op- 
te a cae Bedford. rT Warranted tooth 
superior ditto, 4d e best that can be made, 

isd B, The lowest price asked, and no abatement. 


Tae THE LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES and 
COMBS in LONDON. rhe and J. WITHERS, 36, 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROA 


HE FORTY-SEV EN SHILLING SUITS, 

made to order, from Scotch Heather and Cheviot 

Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMLN, 
Merchant Tailor, 74, ent-street. 

The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 21s. and 28s., adapted for 
the season ; the TWO GUINEA DRESSor FROCK COATS; 
the GUINEA Caner TROUSERS; and the HALF- 

GUINEA WAISTCOAT 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


ALMER’S PATENT LEG is far superior 
to all others that have hitherto been invented, and 
is a valuable —— to our means of removing the incon- 
venience aris’ from a severe mutilation.”—The Lancet. 
Adjusted with rfect accuracy, by the aid of Machiner: rR 
to every form of Amputation, by Mr. EDWIN OSBORN 
of 24, Saville-row, London. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANCQUACES. 
R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the Uni- 














versity of Padua, who bas been established i in London 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and Freneh 
at his own houseyor the houses of his pupils. He also at- 
tends Schools both in town and country. Mr. ARRIVA- 
BENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and the 
most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend 
his lessons. i 
Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. 
Michmel’s-place, Brompton. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 

Hernia. The use of a steel om ing (so often hurtful in its 

effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 

body, while the rec uisite re sisting power is supplied by the 

Moe-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 

during sleep. 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 

—_— fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 

he body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 


Wemitaetcer, 
Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ef WHAK- 
They are and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and = 

is dren on tike a ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d, to 





1s, 144, and 25, 9d. per box. 


2. ra 228, Piccadilly, London. 





VANE No, ing ite 


Assurances Corer s aR ig a 
ety 85, cee 


pate bg gel Tay Ast arena 
The last bonus averaged 88 per cent. on the 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 


tris 

THE CAMBRIAN and UN 

ond FIRB INSURANOR OMI LIFE 
Capital 100,000. Established Tein 


Office, 27, Gresham- Peon. ncies i) prinej 
of Englani and Wales, — pal towns 


This office offers the benefit of assurance in 
bi hes, 
ranches, and is highly eligible for every description ay ji? 


A 
A new and most by rg 
with this Com Marriage Dowvicg tet entirely originating 
artes included in one poliey. Life Asssurance, 
ong bet of wet _—" All 
Annuities granted. 
—— = personal and ot wae securities, 
orms 01 panne every information may be obtained 


on app 
ALFRED MELHADO, Manager. 


QUITY and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
E SOCIETY, No. 26, Lineoin’s tms-idie Mean oe 
TRUSTEES. 

Tho Right Hon. the LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR, 

The Right H ONTEA 








e Hon. Mr. JUSTICE 
NASSAU, we SENIOR Bay te ay rey 
aster in 
CHARLES PURTON COUPLE. He La 
GEORGE CAPRON Bee —_- 


Examples of — Bonus upon Policies declared 
December, 1854 ty ms re 





Date of Policy .. - March 18, 1845. A: ‘* 1845.| Nov. 7, 1845 
Age at Entry...... 30" ” < a 
Annual Preinium, £2 7 6 £35 “e 8 

Sum Assured...... 000 0 0 1000 0 6 000 6 
Bonus added...... 157 10 0 184 0 0 | 21110 








yo of Proposal, Prospectuses, and every inf 
had upon written 6 or personal 1 applization to 





Qcortisi PROVIDENT IN vod 
London Branch—66, Gracech: eye 
14, St. Andrew-square, 
- ASSURANCES, with whole for a rate of Premium 
amount tot emtitied to any efiditions. —. 


Tables of Rates, and formation system. 
Division of the Profits stay be he be ined at bar * 


the goth Feo MTOH cha tae =~ ty C 

6 ebruary, 

the chair, The Report fro 2 Divestens ‘Cea, 
“the business of the ay. + ein 

pone of br previous 4p, result which, considering 

continued pressure on the industrial ct — 

try the Directors could o- have ae re 

the new Pro; were 626, 281 Ish on 

responding Premiums 94030. 17s. eT ler 

received in the year amounted to 78,6762. 

of the year, b 63 deaths. wee eae 3s. he Roms 

cluded as follows:— have 

same careful system of 

notwithstanding the excessive com 

They have refused to recognise the prmctce & of com- 

missions to induce a preference in bringi siness to 

them; and in the extension of the Society” by meaus of 

Agencies, they have kept steadily in view the importance of 

its being represented — whether in the case of Agents or 

Medical Advisers—by persons in whom they can p full 


reliance 
the Meeting may 


Claims 
rt con- 
dhered to the 
oa ae ee 





Full Repo rts of the Proceedings 
be aaa at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the London 


nS AMES WATSON, Manager. 
GEORGE GRANT, London Agent and Secretary, 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 8, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1844. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. 
and forms for opening accounts sent free on | application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
CCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
OR THE SUM OF 
£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
May be secured by an ma ment of £3 fora Policy 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE agra 


A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for lattes 
£100 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shilli 


NO CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Forms of Proposal, Pros uses, &c., may be had of the 
Agents—of the Clerks at all the Principal Railway § 
—and at the Head Office, te hg where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be insured against by the Journey or by the Year as 
heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary- 
Railway Passengers Insurance Compan, Empowered 
a Special Act of Parliament, Offices, 3, Old Broad-sti 
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‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY 
NEW WORK STORREQUER.” 


lished, in One Volume 8vo, price 
On June 10th will be = oui 


F CRO’ MARTIN. 
THE MARS er SER 
With 40 Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 


MR. BAYLE ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 


THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM, 
EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 

By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of “Purple Tints of Paris.” 
[Shortly will be published. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. 


By Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of “ Transcaucasia,” &c. 
Translated and issued under be immediate sanction of the 
uthor. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“We have long desired a book which should fairly exhibit 
the social state of the Russian people, and show us their in- 
Ee emg e Volumes by Baron Haxthausen 
fulfil desire. Wehave no hesitation in saying that they 
give more valuable information on the character of the 

and on their social relations in rural districts, than 
= that has yet been presented to the British public.” 
- C88. 





“Haxthausen’s book is the Book on Russia, and is sure to 
be widely read.”— Globe. 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

By S. S. HILL, Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” £c. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AND 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piceadilly. 











In 4 vols., price 2/. 2s., 
EDIA4ZVAL POPES, EMPERORS, KINGS 
and CRUSADERS ; or, Germany, Italy, and Pales- 
tine, from A.D. 1125 to A.p. 1268. 
By Mrs. W. BUSK. 

“The work is most creditable to the industry and ability 
of the author, and is an important contribution to the his- 
tory of the middle ages.”—Literary Gazette. 

“A well-written digest of the more romantic portions of 
the history of continental Europe in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. It has the merit of being studiously 
accurate and simple.”—Exraminer. 


HooxHam and Sons, Old Bond-street. 





INTON’S SCENERY OF GREECE AND 

ITSISLANDS. Fifty plates (in steel) with a Tour and 

Map. In one handsome volume, royal quarto, artists’ India 

eee: haw’, Four Guineas. Demy quarto, Two 

See Reviews in Atheneum, Leader, Observer, 

Herald, Literary Gazette, Globe, &e. Published by Mr. 

Liyton, 7, Lodge-place, Park-road, Baker-street. 
NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON OF MALVERN. 
Second Edition. 

HE WATER CURE; ITS PRINCIPLES 

AND PRACTICE. A Guide in the Treatment of 
Chronic Disease. With authenticated Cases of Cure. 

“We honestly recommend this book to any person who 
desires, by a rustworthy guide, to learn something of 
pe y- The medical teaching is sound, and the book 
abounds in valuable practical hints on dict, digestion, &c.” 
—Examiner. 

There is sound Philosophy in his medical teaching, It 


is a system of cure which no one can gai i inci 
0 an gainsay in principle 
yw worked almost miracles in practice.”—Lite rary 


“Aremarkable work, full of philosophical suggestion for 
mg ~e a9 A book that will live.”—Sir 2. Bulwer 


London: J. Cuvrcnritr, 11, New Burlington-street; 
ius » 11, Ne -s treet ; 
Malvern: H. Lawn. , , 





R. WILSON’S WATER CURE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, GREAT MALVERN, contains every 
te for Sixty Invalids, and was built by him expressly 

a Patients. It has now appended to it a GYMNA- 

M for the Swedish system of MEDICAL GYMNAS- 

under a Professor from Berlin. It may be used 
me, or in conjunction with the Water Cure. 
For a Prospectus, apply to Dr. Wilson. 





RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.--The 
manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 
ion of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 

to with confidence, and used with suecess in cases 
rary sickness, occurring in families more or less 
Sre so obvious to all, that no question can 


fvery day, 
be raised of its importance to every housekeeper in the 


For females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
warrections, the distressing headache so very prevalent 


t ~— depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, otches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 
Produce a healthy complexion. 


PROUT and HARSAN" 
and all Medicine Vendors. ne 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


229, Strand, London, 





¥ 


: 





UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT... 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 24s., 


BARON DE BAZANCOURTS HISTORY 


EXPEDITION TO THE ORIMBA, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR TO THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE. 


Translated from the French by ROBERT HOWE GOULD, M.A., under the International Copyright Treaty, and 
published simultaneously with the completion of the Freneh work. . 


*.* M. Bazancourt, undertaking his task under the sanction of the Prench Government, has thad mag: 
respondence and Official Document open to him; and with the facilities at his command, and his known 

ability, there is little doubt but that this work will prove one of the most important books on the ‘War,—at once 
describing the French operations, of which at present we know but little authentic, and presenting the French 


view of our own. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 
*," ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Just published, in Two large Vols., 8vo, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s., 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 
With Sketches of His Age and Contemporaries. 
(FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES.) 


BY G@. H. LEWES, 


Author of the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” &e. 








“ Goethe’s heart, which few knew, was as as his intellect, which all knew.”—Jung Stilling. 

“ Written with intense love and profouw knowledge of the subject, it throws ae th ht on the fay epbeg 
of Goethe than any other work. Finally, it is a perfect mine of admirable impartial , written in a pure English 
style, and,in short, a life of Goethe worthy of the man.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Lewes has written a work of art, and not thrown before the publiea quarry of raw material. ow A beeen | 
study of his subject, a careful preparation extended through many years, and trained skill in authorship, have enab 
Mr. State to convey a lively representation of the man Goethe as he lived, of the society of which he was the centre, of 
the general characteristics of the time; and, to blend with all this, ample analytical on his writings, 
and intelligent discussion of the principles on which poetry and prose fiction should boesmanese 0.9" — 
shown to have possessed one of the noblest and sweetest natures ever given to erring man, and to have lived as ever 
the eyes of the great Taskmaster, who had given him his taleuts, aud was by that gift-ealling him to discharge great 
duties.” —Spectator. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 








Now ready, at all the Lil 
MISS JEWSBURY’S NEW NOVEL, 


| “THE SORROWS OF GENTILITY.” 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


sates tm 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


I Two vols. 2s. 
The CROWN WARD: a Story of the | Also, in 8 vols., 
Days asenett By ARCHIBALD BOYD, po a of “ The JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 


Duchess” and “The Cardinal.” 3 vols. 


} By tho Author af “The Head of the Family.” &c. 

| “A very good and avery interesting novel. It is comedived 
throughout if a high , and wri with great ability. 
Better than any former work, we think, of its deserv: 
successful author.”—Exraminer. 


| Hurst and BLACKETT, successors to Huwry Conatern. 
With | 


II. 

The OLD GREY CHURCH: a Novel. 
By = Author of “Trevelyan,” “Marriage in High Life.” 
3 vols, 








1m. frat eS 
CLARA 5 or, Slave Life in mares: On the Stst inst., price 1s., Part VI. of THE 
a Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. Second | 
Edition. 8 vols. | PoroLaR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. An 
" eS 
The INITIALS : a Story of Modern Life. | KNiGHT. Each Part contains = Steel 
By the Baroness TAUTPHOENS. Cheap Edition. Post and the whole work will be enriched with about 1000 
Svo. 5s. | Engravings. 
London: RicHARD Buxtiey, New Burlington-street. | Brappvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 
ne | 
Just published, in crown 8vo, 5s., | On the 31st inst., price 2s. Part L. of Vol. IL. of the 


Le a OF BIGGEAER S's 
Oredenen CHARLES CNIGHT or pK — 


HE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF 
MAN: a Critical Examination of Passages in the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures; chiefly with a view to the 











Solution of the Question—Whether the Varieties of the | phical Dictionary, not only of distinguished men.of all » 
Human Species 2 of more than One Origin? Edited by But also of all living men of any degree of celebrity, will be 
REGINALD STUART POOLE, M.R.S.L., &c. presented in this work. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; BrapsBury and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 
London: LoNGMAN and Co. 
i aed aera On the 81st inst., price 1s., No. VIL. of 
Price Two Shillings, cloth, limp. ee ITTLE DORRIT. By Caantes Dickens. 
HE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN A New Serial Work, x me. with “ 


| Son,” “ Bleak House,” &c. With Illustrations 


a. To be completed in twenty Monthly 


ts. 
- _-- | Brapbury and Evans,‘11, Bouverie-street. 
Second Edition. STasstn and Xaviznr, Paris. 


66 TOO ;” AND Orner Porms. By BEEL.- | This day is publi post 8vo, 5s., 
; ZEBUB. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, HAT 18 TRUTH or. ion its 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. \ . Edi , and 
“We turned over a leaf or two, yawning as we did it; but lesged own Nemesis. Second tion, revised en- 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand 
Just published, post free, oe somnps, with prescriptions.in 


the lines we here and there picked up, as our eye ran down 

the page, half afraid to hold converse with one who came in 
so questionable a shape, soon satisfied us that there was 

UACKERY UNMASKED. Its Extortions, 

Impositions, and Deceptions fully explained. By 

JOHN SUTTON, M.B.CS, 


plenty of fine music in the soul of this same devil, and we 
turned back and read him through without pausing.”— 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“The author has conferred a 


ECCLESIASTICISM. By HENRY JAMES. 
London: W. Wire, 36, Bloomsbury-street. 











Sunday Times. 
London: E. Townsend, HAMBLIN, 421, Oxford-strect, 
and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d., 


+ Tad + ~ aa : boon on 

N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its | namanity. by laying bare the scandalous Qnctioes of neta 
4 Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the | rious adventurers, who advertise to cure 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the | they know nothing.”—Herald. 


speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 


| “ Will prove useful to thousands, to whom we recommend 
By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF *— Sun, 


it.”"—8 
Address, Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-road, 





PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. | London. 




















rn Oe PHOMAS TREN, "Bicep gr. ash 
get a iy & 
; La HH KEw's | © EXEOSEION of the 


unt KEN'S APPROACH to the 
c Gan Nokuat, di Albemarle-street. 





LORD BROUCHTON'S TRAVELS. 
Now ready, 2nd bee hay ah Map and numerous Plates, 
A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA AND 


OTHER PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE 
AND ASIA, to CONSTANTINOPLE. By LORD BROUGH- 


iN. 
“Lord B a new and handsome 


eter 
value, and “——— its 
Joux Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Bane sagem ty PLEITRA, AG ¥ EEBANON. 
ive TES and W post 8vo, 21s., 
pive & Lay Bd... DAMASCUS, including an 


and Antiquities 
of of that hat City, with crores “Travels ay "in Le- 


9 apm hewn Sites. me, 2, My ot J. 1. 
ms s+ aes work 
thrown 2 me itention of p of antiquity ty thet —— 


of — ravellers. 
have opera = no trouble 
illustrated his eek on 
sketch-book, but also with several maps, compiled 
observation a in some instances by the 
best authorities.”—Morning P 
“The work is enriched with a re number of engravings, 
and an admirable map, aye é See a large tract of terri- 
tory not hitherto marked down by geographers.”—Daily 


News. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s., 
ISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES. 


i. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Hen’ howe to the Death 
of George Il. Seventh samy 3 vols. 30s, 


The LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Fourth Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Iv. 
LITERARY ESSAYS and CHARAC- 


TERS. Selected from the — — for Popular Circula- 
tion, Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


A POPULAR Ales Xow rei. of HALLAM’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. Complete in 10 vols., crown 8vo. 
S000 Jom Munnar, Albomaric-strect. 


This Day is Publis One Volume, 8vo, 14s., 
OLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS; an Out- 
line ¢ the Constitutional History, and ontating Go- 

















vernment of the British rs in 
Cniant. Statutes, and Par! nts relating 
to each Ae — MILLS, Esq., of the 
Inner Tem: arrister-at- 
“The main object of pcsiens ints supply some brief 
com: ormation on the Constitutional History and 
resent political condition of the Brit pence. 
ith this view, the mek ons titles of Public ments, 
comprising Orders in Council, Acts of the Imperial Par- 
liament, Parliament: , Accounts and Papers, 


relating to cach De: p some ve been separately arranged, 

and prefaced bya short histoneal Fag rack poy sketch of 

the present Constitution of Extract from Preface. 
JouN Munnar alt Albemarie-street. 


LABARTE ON AL ART. 

Now os with 200 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s., 
N ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
THE ARTS OF THE 3 Peay AND RE- 
NAISSANCE, as to the ion of Furniture, 
Arms Jewels, &c. A? JULES PABARTE. 
“The composition of M. Labarte strikes us as evincing 

equal learning and o afatig = knowledge is large. 

and he has the art of it, with the “systematic 
neatness of the French mind, a clear and pleasing 
manner. The volume is mindy tn with upwards of of 200 
wood engravings, representing some of the most remarkable 
examples in every aS fe «at a broad view of the do- 
mestic arts of ¢ the, and an introduction to their 
ef and alla this ‘ Hansibook will be found extremely 


useful 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BURRATS MODERN Ci COOKERY. 
Now Ready, the 220th Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 


MoD ERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
Knowledge sot Toenicd Tortie Tee of Pitete Panties. , 

“U he most com ig guide that has yet 
been given to be. — ”"—John 








“A new — new receipts, that 

a stood See et of Of fay experience y mm] 
Asa era Teensslle Get of useful tsefl direc , this ‘ Mo- 
can scarcely be .— Eco- 


THE LEADER. 


ec M iENDELSSOHN’ B BARTHOLDY; 
= a of his Life and Works. By J ULES 
Te ee Murray, Albemarle-srreet. 
w BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Eighth Edition, with Plates. 
HE CONNEXION OF mee PHYSICAL 
1 EE ORS, By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
le of this astonishing production is so clear and 
, and conveys with so much simplicity so great a 
rofound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
of every youth the moment he has mastered the 
rudiments of education.”—Quarterly Review. 
HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 3rd Edition, 
Portrait. 2 vols. fcap.8vo. 12s. 
“We have followed Mrs. Somerville through her intel- 
lectual journey over the globe, delighted and improved by 
her instructions.”—North British Review. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
~~ LOCKHART'S SPANISH BALLADS. 


Now ready, a New Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, many 
— Coloured Borders, and Illuminated Titles, 4to, 


{ NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, Historical 
d Romantic. Translated, with Notes, by the late 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
“A revised edition has just appeared, even more brilliant, 
as it seems to us, with gold, colour, and the daintiest 
embellishment, than heretofore, of ‘ Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads,’ a volume that has long ranked with the most 
beautiful of all gift books,—one of the first indeed in the 
class of illustrated books. A biographical sketch and portrait 
of Lockhart is prefixed to the volume. Of the noble bs ballads 
thus collected and adorned, it is needless now to speak.”— 
miner. 


— 





unail 
mass of 
the han 
general 





t 8 
A POPULAR EDITION OF LOCK. 
HART’S SrA Nish BALLADS. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, 14th Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 
auntie’ concerning the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, and the ‘s't: emeel of 
TRUTH. By JOHN ABERCOMBIE, M 


the Same, 10th Edition, hac 8v0 
The PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL FEEL- 
INGS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


~ COMPLETION 3 aoe HISTORY OF 
Now ready, with ra, Maps, and Index, 12 vols. 8vo, 


. each, 
HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 
Period tothe close of the Generation contemporary 
with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE, Sq. 
“The author has now incontestably won for hi if the 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, ~ 


—_+——. 


L 
SIGHT-SEEING IN G: 


TYROL. in the Autumn of 1855. By Sir THE 
Socvolsin patina’ + Pcs Flr 
(Barly in'June, 


NOTES ON SOME OF PRIN 
PICTURES exhibited in anes of —— 


Academy, and the of Painters j 
No. Il. 1856. By JO RUSKIN, M.A in Water Colour 
“Modern Painters,” “ Stones ented ae 


Edition, with Postscript, ae 


Ill. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES: bei 


the Dangers to Religious Libest on 
By the Chevalier BUNSE y in the ted present Day. 
sanna Winkworth. One a l. 8v0, price ih cen 
“ An investigation f —_ a. ous princi; 
the Christian world; na far far as medrese at work in 
tend, the action of * prea Politics ex. 
decrees ie work hat | tual tod, aad Ppa 
remarkable wor has appeared in'mdern ti 
the pen of asi : Himes from 
THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL. 
HOTS MEISE “Oo de ke MOS 
. One ‘ol 
Maps, price 18s. cloth. Vorname, OF) Ae 
“This instructive volume yar clearness 
accuracy the true character of cay Fy and political mt 


FF 


stitutions of China, and the ainae and manners 
Chinese : it affords a complete compendium of the of 
Empire.”— Observer. 


Af 


v. 


RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 
ALEXANDER ROSS, Author of “ Fur Hunters of 
Far West.” One volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“The history of the Red River Settlement is remarkable, 
if not unique, among colonial records.”—Literary Gazette. 
“The subject is novel, curious, and not without intenm 
be a foe sense of the real obtains throughout, ies 
ae is that of a small colony some forty-five ry f sine, in- 
clu — famine, frost, snow, flood, the 
mae, or locusts, mice, with an attack of as. birds, 
filence. ‘pectator. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R, ne 
By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, ates of fog ha wma “ Financial 
i co) volumes, 6 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 


e Lat oll readers, hetene they tale te Sauk the personal 





title, not merely of a historian, but of the historian of 
reece.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the historian of Greece, 
unrivalled, so far as we know, in the erudition and genius 
with which he has revived the picture of a distant past,”— 

mes.” 


“Mr. Grote’s familiarity both with the great highways 
and the obscurest by-paths of Grecian literature and anti- 
quity, has seldom been equalled and not often approached, in 
unlearned England.”— Spectator. 

JOuN MURRay, Albemarle-street. 


uns. Loveor’ $ GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
y, 8th edition, with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
VERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER : 
being Practical Instructions in Gardening; with a 
Calendar of Operations and Directions for Every Month in 
the Year. By Mrs. LOUDON. 
JOHN Mu RRAY, Albemarle-street. 


~ KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ‘ENTOMOLOGY : 
SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, - — closely-printed M ae of 600 pages, 
wn 8vo, price 5s. ¢ 

NTRODUC’ TION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Com- 
prising an ong “7 eg and gs pease of their 
ae oses, Food, Ry WIL oe 
Se Tastiwet: Ps WILLIAM eRIRBY 5 

Fhe. ;, Rector of Barhant; and WILLIAM SPENCE, 
, B.L.S. Seventh Edition, with an Appendix 
relative to the Origin and ss of the Work. 

*,* This work is now published at one-sixth of the price 
of the sixth edition, so as to bring it within reach of all 
desirous of be coming acquainted with the Natural History 
of Insects, and thus carrying out more effectually the object 
ofthe authors,—that of introducing others to a branch of 
science which they had found so delightful. Though com- 

ressed by a smaller type into one volume, it contains every 
fine of the sixth edition, which included much new matter 
not in the five preceding editions; and, to render the work 
more complete, the account of its origin aud progress, 
furnished by Mr. Spence tothe Life of Mr. Kirby by Mr. 
Freeman, is, with his permission, given as an Appendix. 

London: LoNéMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 














Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 672 pages, 6s. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HIS. 
TORY, containing the Rise and of the Prin- 
cipal European Nations, their Political History, and the 
Changes in their Social Condition, with a History of the 
Colonies founded by Europeans. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, 


Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 560 pages 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIEN: T HIS- 
TORY, containing the Political History, Geographical 
Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Auti- 
uit; digested from the Ancient Writers, and Illustrated b 
the Discoveries of eny Scholars and Travellers. By 
COOKE TAYLOR, L 


D. 
London : 


sof Sir these volumes of Mr. 


a panegyrist. is biography is a work of great merit, con- 
eee eo prepared, plain, , and practi 
Leader. 


vi. 
THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF. 
1848. By EDWARD CAYLEY. Two volumes, crown 
8vo, wale 18s. cloth. 


“A graphie, compendious, and popular narrative of by far 
the most deeply inte = 7 ef events that have oc 
curred in our time, of w no collective emia 
anywhere else be found which vs at once so 

* readable as that here supplied by Mr, Oayley.”—Daily 
yews. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


——.@——— 


. I. 
PERVERSION ; or, The Causes and Conse- 


quences of Infidelity. A Tale for the Times. In $ vols. 
CONTENTS. 


Chapter Chapter . 
3—The German Teacher. 18. mA Mormon Le an a 
é. —Life in Barracks. .—The Champions of 


7.— Prophets Unveiled. 
8. oa 2 and Undergra- 


dua 

9.— —Uitra Pr Protestants of | 
the T 

11. -Aneed ‘athoties of the | 
Suburb | 

12.—Free Thought at Ox-} 
ford. 


Progress. 
22. —Attorney and Client. 
= oe Trial. 
+The of the 
28.— Doubt and Faith. 
29.—From 


Light, 
30.—Death at Seutari. 


to 


It. 
LEONORA, By the Hon. Mrs. MABERLY. 


In three volumes. 

“In the story of ‘Leonora’ Mrs. Maberly has desoribed 
the career of an ambitious, beautiful, but igre ul, 
man. Many of the scenes are drawn with a 
lively sketches of fashionable life are int 


rary Gazette. 
lit. 
BEY MINSTRE. By the Author of “ Lens,” 
“ King’s Co Three volumes. 


” &e. 

“ We have still some good novel writers left, and among 
them is the author of ‘ Beyminstre.’”—Sat urd rday Review. 

“There are admirable points in this novel, and area 
breadth of humour in the comic scenes. ‘ 
begond all all comparison the best work by the author.”— 
Dai 

= Mere is is not a dull page in the work.”—Globe. 








JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


London: Jonny A PARKER and Soy, West Strand. 
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